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FACT AND COMMENT 


ee years ago, I sat with a group of men in the 
old Continental Hotel, and the conversation turned 
to the plight of a young fellow who had been thrown 
out of employment by the failure of 
the old carpet firm of Boyd, White & 
Co: The young man’s name was 
Hill. He was out of a job and had 
a wife and two children to support 
and there seemed to be no opening for him in the 
carpet, upholstery or furniture trade. 

About that time, Mr. Duke, the tobacco man came 
through the lobby, and as one of us knew him, we 
spoke to him. 

Mr. Duke said: 

“What does he know? Did he ever handle 
tobacco? What are his qualifications ?” 

Then somebody said: 

“He is something of a systematizer. 
organization methods.” 

“Well”, said Mr. Duke, “If he has got an orderly 
business mind, I can use him.” 





The \One-Track 
Mind and its 
Achievements 


He knows 
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He started Hill at a modest salary and we all 
know the results. Hill was soon in the multi-millionaire 
class. He knew this one line of work well, and he 
knew it better than anybody that Mr. Duke ever had 
been able to find. 

A man called on me recently, looking for a job. 
His qualifications seemed to be poise, pleasing per- 
sonality, education and he could use a typewriter. He 
was forty-five years old and had never developed any 
particular talent. He was possessed of a fund of 
knowledge. He was what you would call a “well read 
man”, but being “well read” doesn’t get you very far. 

There is many a man who thinks he is “well 
read” but simply has stuffed his brain with a lot of 
unassimilated facts and data, like a stomach over- 
loaded with indigestibles. 

The man, who has on the contrary, developed one 
line of thought and got out of it all there is in it, may 
not be so “well read” but he is certainly well equipped 
for the battle of life. 

There is a man on Lexington Avenue—J. Henry 
Schottler who could very easily have become a cabinet- 
maker, upholsterer, decorator, art connoisseur, antique 
dealer or art collector and been in a class with hun- 
dreds of others in New York. But he concluded that 
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he wanted to know one thing and to know it a little 
better than anyone else knew it. 

We frequently hear a man referred to in terms of 
contempt, as the fellow with a one-track mind, but I 
think it would be a great deal better to run upon one 
track and run steadily than to try to spread over a 
number of rails and be wrecked. 

When you think of the great poets, you think of 
men of one-track minds. When you think of the 
geniuses of industry—the Fords, the Rockefellers, the 
Schwabs, even the Jim Butlers and the pickle mag- 
uates, you think of men with one-track minds. They 
knew the one subject of, their activity. They didn’t 
indulge a divergency of thought to reach the golden 
age of independence. 

So, Mr. Schottler took up old clocks. He studied 
every authority on the subject of style and restoration. 
He has hundreds upon hundreds of old. time-pieces. 
He knows and can restore every possible movement, 
with the result that collectors, decorators and dealers 
who are called upon to restore old clocks think of 
Schottler. 

Which all leads to the conclusion that if you want 
to succeed in life, you must not know too much about 
everything, but rather concentrate and know one thing 
thoroughly. 


O* November 28th, museum authorities announced 
that the Pennsylvania Museum’s new building will 
have its art treasures all displayed in rooms that are 

consistent with the periods, and 
Three Hundred we can retrace the pageant of 
and Fifty European art from the time of 
Thousand Dollars! Christ onward in consistent sur- 

roundings. And this has been 
made possible for the Museum due to the assistance 
of the General Education Board, frequently referred 
to as the General Education Board of New York, 
which it isn’t; it is a federal organization for the aid 
and assistance of worthy enterprises and financed by 
the Rockefellers, to whom full credit is due for a gift 
of $350,000, contingent on the Museum raising an 
additional $650,000. 


W° ARE all very fortunate in being associated with 
an industry which is boosted by so many people. 
Restaurants, hotels, moving picture houses and tea- 
rooms are all going strong on 
Decorative Trades good furnishings. Even the cloak 
Boosted in and suit shops and the crockery 
Other Fields and silverware shops are dressing 
their show-windows with - back- 
grounds suggestive of a room, a hall, or corner. 
You can hardly look anywhere or: go anywhere 
that there is not some stimulative interest in the house 
or furnishings. 





Walk up 57th Street, New York. Every millinery 
and dress shop is full of delightful furnishings.’ In the 
show window there may be one gown displayed on a 
model, but that model will have a drawing room back- 
ground. Do they sell any of these furnishings. They 
sure do! 

They sell anything you see from the sport costume 
to the divan or lampshade. 

Ovington started this way. The wonderful 
Ovington Gift Shop always attracted attention by their 
windows and soon they had such a demand for things, 
that had been used simply for show-window effects, 
that it developed into regular stocks. Since they 
moved into their new building, they have quite a fine 
furniture department. 


W: FIND the love of the antique permeating even 
‘the most commercial fields. Up at Altman’s, they 
are showing beautiful examples of old Kentucky, 

Tennessee and Missouri patch-work, 
The American and French-knotted work in bed- 
Market for spreads. Macy’s used to show quite a 
Antiques stock of this sort of thing, both the 

antique and modern reproduction. 
If you couldn’t pay for the one, you could pay for the 
other. 

All Europe is combing the outlying districts for 
antiques and shipping them to the United States. 
Eighty per cent. of the sales of two of the largest 
auction houses in New York City is in antiques. One 
department store buyer in New York had visits in one 
afternoon from four representatives of foreign antique 
wholesalers. Of course, when it comes to Americana, 
that’s another subject; there’s no~ wholesaling in 
American antiques. You have to hunt hard to find 
single pieces. 


yr the past month, John Wanamaker has 
attracted the attention of the public’to a section 
arranged by Paul Chalfin, of their staff, presenting the 
modern New Art spirit of . France. 
Wanamaker’s Mr. Chalfin made his selections after 
Present close study of the situation abroad and 
Modern Art arranged it with charming simplicity 
and effectiveness. The exhibition is 
called “Venturus” and is an ensemble to which Lalique, 
Dominique, Sue et Mare and Rodier contributed 
conspicuous examples. ; 

We see here also the damasks of Cornille, the 
cabinet-work of the Jallots, the draperies of Rodier, 
and authoritative accessories. 

Particularly interesting is Lucian Bernhard’s sofa 
and arm chair, various pieces from Primavera and the 
hand-tufted rugs frorn the Manufacture Francaise de 
Tapis et Couvertures. It is a charming exhibition and 
one that could be expected with Mr. Chalfin’s discreet 
handling. 
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TELLING THE PUBLIC WHAT IT NEEDS 


EEPING pace with the group store theory of 

merchandising, there is what might be termed a 
twin development in connection with manufacture. 
This new development may be only in its inception but 
already it is evidenced in the character of certain forms 
of advertising that are intended to create a buying 
impulse on the part of the public without specifically 
directing the buyer’s attention to any particular store. 

We have been informed, for instance, that the 
clothing interests have established a fund from which 
will be expended $500,000 per year for three years in 
the promotion of; a dress-up campaign for business 
men. A series Of advertisements are to be published 
with the avowed purpose of making the American 
business man “clothes conscious.” 

The picture-manufacturing industry has estab- 
lished a fund for the promotion of the use of pictures 
in the home. This latter publicity, although obtained 
without the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, neverthe- 
less secured’a definite measure 
of publicity that was estimated 
by the director in charge to 
represent an amount which, if 
paid for at regular advertising 
rates, would have entailed more 
than $1,000,000 of expenditure. 

Still another group move- 
ment is on foot in the interest 





forms of publicity, ‘he. also realizes the danger of an 
exaggerated expectation of the results accruing there- 
from. ees 

The late John Wanamaker, who probably influ- 
enced in his day an extraordinarily large sum as an 
advertising appropriation, gave utterance to a truism 
that all users of advertising should digest mentally. 
“Advertising,” said he, “does not jerk, it pulls,” 

The great danger is that organized publicity of an 
industrial character will be expected to “jerk”, that 
business will be expected to “jump” as an immediate 
consequence of the release of these advertising 
appropriations. 

It is said that in connection with the efforts of the 
wallpaper industry to promote. wallpaper consciousness 
in the buying public, it was nearly a year before an 
appreciable result could be tabulated. Therefore, there 
is need for the exercise of patience in looking for 
returns from these industrial 
publicity efforts. 

Group activity in manufac- 
turing fields is not a sporadic 
growth of modern business con- 
ditions. It is a logical principle 
in consonance with other forms 
of business simplification and 
cooperation for the reduction of 
unnecessary overhead. 

As this article is written, 








of the clock industry, promot- 
ing the thought that “every 
room in the home should have a 
clock.” 

In all of these movements, 
and we have. only mentioned 
two or three, the activities revolve around the theory 
that advertising may be relied upon to create the buying 
impulse. This is a theory that must not be taken as a 
literal fact in all that the statement implies. Adver- 
tising is a tremendous economic influence in the life 
of today. As a principle it wields a power that could 
hardly be measured but it must not be forgotten that 
advertising is not yet and perhaps never will be an 
accurate science. It has never been reduced to a 
formula that so many lines of publicity in so many 
newspapers may be counted upon to produce so many 
individual sales or such and such an increase of 
aggregate business. Therefore, this million-and-a-half 
of clothing advertising, the free or subsidized publicity 
of the picture trade, together with the campaign of the 
clock trade, must be looked upon as contributions for 
the promotion of good will, and while any conscien- 
tious advertising man approves of all well-directed 


Through publicity, a number of trades 

are endeavoring to make the consumers 

“conscious” of their products and 
thereby stimulate sales. 


there are rumors of the consoli- 
dation of several Philadelphia 
factories for the purpose of 
cooperative representation. The 
scheme is heralded as an amal- 
gamation of related interests 
with a view of effecting joint economies. 

We are not familiar with the personnel, purposes 
or plans back of this rumor of amalgamation. 

We do not know whether it is intended to be a 
cure-all for the commercial diseases of the industry it 
represents. We know not whether its aims are 
monopolistic or czaristic but we believe it is safe to 
prophesy that the benefits derived by the mills will be 
in direct proportion to the real service such an 
organization can render to its constituents. 

“Service” is a much abused word. It represents 
expected benefits and courtesies that run the entire 
gamut of human imagination. But stripped of all 
exaggeration of expectation or fact, “service” compre- 
hends nothing more than the old old-fashioned 
square deal of the golden rule, on which both the 
Mosaic law and commercial confidence were builded 
as a common base. 
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Writing Room in the Ahwahnee Hotel in the Yosemite Valley. Note the use of painted linens. in the 
late Gothic period as a pleasing substitute for tapestries. 








TWO WONDERFUL HOSTELRIES 


E MAY travel the world over, East and West, 

and visit the hotels of the universe. We may 
bask in the sunshine of the palm gardens at Shepherd’s 
in Cairo and wonder at the Mediterranean view from 
The Negrisco at Nice ; we may marvel at the immensity 
of the big business aspect of our American hotels, but 
the average American never heard of two of the most 
remarkable hotels in the world, not alone for their 
architectural beauty and surroundings but for their 
exquisite furnishings—the Ahwahnee in the Yosemite 
and the Samarkand in Santa Barbara. 

To the eastern man, accustomed to smaller areas 
and higher buildings, the wide open spaces of the West 
give a sense of liberation. One feels an exaltation and 
breadth of vision in the bigness of things, which one 
does not experience in the East. It is this bigness and 
expansiveness which characterizes the furnishings of 
the Samarkand. 

George Gibbs, the novelist and artist, said recently : 

“T shall never forget the moment of complete 
beatitude when I reached Samarkand’s gardens and 
pools and looked down from the Tent of Omar over 
the city of Santa Barbara to the sea.” 


The Hotel itself is unlike anything else in the 
world. It suggests Persia but Persia never built such 
a hotel. It suggests some huge American estate. It 
suggests the architectural fancy of a dreamer with 
wealth at his disposal, and experts to advise him. It is 
only three or four stories high, but it extends over a 
vast acreage, with gardens surrounding it. It looks as 
though it might have been sketched from the pages of 
some rare de luxe edition of The Arabian Nights. 

The lake in front, the luxurious floriculture, the 
birds, the water fowl and warm lights from screened 
lanterns give to all an exotic illusion. 

And-if it were not for the decidedly up-to-date 
efficiency methods, with all the push-button con- 
veniences, we might think we were visiting the palace 
of a shah or sultan. 


The Ahwahnee Hotel in the Yosemite Valley is a 
Hotel to remember. While the furnishings do not 
follow literally any specific period, they possess the 
background particularly, an esthetic value that is very 
impressive, a note throughout sounding the work of 
the California Indians as shown in their basketry and 














weavings. Thus many decorations were introduced 
featuring “The Rising Sun”, “The Rainmaker” and 
“The Thunderbird”, legendary characters of this 
western country. 

Even the concrete floors carry out these Indian 
designs, stained in the warm colors that predominated 
in the Valley of Ahwahnee when visited by the first 
white pioneers in 1851. 

All breathes the spirit of the Yosemite. It seems 
almost to merge into the granite walls of the Valley. 

Upon all sides, there is an unusual development 
of the California Indian theme. It’s in the six stained 
glass windows of the lounge in the Hotel, veritable 
murals in glass, the design of each window being 
authenticated. 

As a rule, the furniture is of the simpler types 
that we are wont to call peasant furniture. Some of 
them are Windsor pieces, not only Windsor of the 
spindles but of. the split-back variety. There are 
ladder-back chairs, tavern chairs and other chairs of 
English and French origin, and Provencal and Nor- 
mandy furniture. 

Some of the bedrooms are furnished after the 
style of the famous Basque beds of the Pyrenees in 
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Public rooms in the Samarkand, the Persian Hotel at Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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Northern Spain. Some of the rooms are distinctly of 
the covered wagon period with bedspreads from the 
Kentucky mountains and rugs from North Carolina. 

The Men’s Room of the Hotel is. reminiscent of 
the Argonaut days with the curtains red and blue 
checked like a miner’s shirt. The oil lamps, the 
buffalo and black bear skins on the floor and such 
thinks make the room seem typical of the Gold Rush 
period, 

The Writing Room is dominated by the toile peinte 
on the wall, designed and executed by Robert Board- 
man Howard. Toile peintes, literally painted linens, 
were first made in the late Gothic period as substitutes 
for tapestries and were sometimes painted by famous 
artists. One important type of the tapestries is the 
so-called mille fleurs, designs composed of scores of 
little flowering plants, each in the best pieces, as care- 
fully drawn as botanical plates, but so arranged that 
they fitted together into a continuous pattern. In 
among these flowers there were often birds and some- 
times small animals. The flowers, birds and animals 
were, naturally, those familiar about the local country- 
side. In the toile peinte in the Writing Room, the 
same technical and decorative method has been fol- 
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lowed, but the flowers, birds and animals are those of 
the Yosemite Valley. Indeed, the toile peinte consti- 
tutes a pictorial botany of the region. 

The Mezzanine Lounge, while not strictly an inter- 
pretation of any period, is rather in the Tudo- manner, 
a style chosen largely because the architecture of the 
room suggested it, but largely also because it is com- 
fortable and substantial. The sitting room on the 
east end of this lounge is early American in general 
character. It seems desirable to have one room in this 
manner because it has so homelike a feeling and thus 
creates such a complete escape, both from the strength 
and large scale of the hotel, and from the huge power 
of the Valley itself. One of the private parlors is in 
this manner also. 

The main dining room seats 500 people. Through 
the windows, one gets a view of Yosemite Falls. It is 
all very interesting and reflects great credit upon 
Phyllis Ackerman and Arthur Upham Pope who had 
charge of the work of furnishing the Hotel, assisted 
by Dorothy Wood Simpson of San Francisco. 

The interior decorations in the Samarkand are 
the work of Ingerson & Dennison, Cathedral Oaks, 
Alma, Cal. 

we a 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


A SERIES of meetings is being held throughout the 

State by the California Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion to acquaint manufacturers and retailers with the 
provisions of the new law governing the contents of 
mattresses and upholstered furniture. At a meeting 
held recently in the Hotel Whitcomb, John S. Casey, 
chief of the division of weights and measures, who has 
the enforcement of the new laws in charge, was the 
principal speaker. Several offenders have already 
been fined and a vigorous campaign is promised to 
bring about bette> conditions in the industry. 

The Hulse-Bradford Co., 844-848 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, an old-established wholesale concern 
specializing in floor coverings, upholstery. and drapery 
materials, and upholstery and drapery handware, has 
been consolidated with the Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Company. The Hulse-Bradford Division of 
the Walton N. Mooze Dry Goods Company has been 
formed and it is planned to carry the same lines as 
formerly at the headquarters of the latter concern, 
with George K. Bates, former vice-president and 
director: of the Hulse-Bradford Company, in charge. 

(Continued on page 116) 





Close-up view of tiled fireplace and arrangement at the Samarkand, Santa Barbara, Cal. 




















IN THE DINING ROOM OF THE AHWANEE HOTEL IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 


The striking view of the Yosemite Falls seen through the huge open window adds greatly to the room’s 
charm. See text on page 94 and following. 
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LATE XVIII CENTURY ENGLISH ROOM DONE BY ARTHUR S. VERNAY, INC. 


One of the music rooms on view at Aeolian Hall, N. Y. See text on opposite page. 
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President Coolidge recently commented on “the 

high standards of living in America. . . . Far 

beyond even the dreamy promises of com- 
munist agitators.” 


ENVIRONMENT AS A SALES 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his address before 

the Union League Club in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 17th dwelt upon “the high standards of living in 
America, reaching down to the humblest home, the 
envy of the world, far beyond even the dreamy 
promises of communist agitators.” 

Attendant upon these high standards, upon all 
sides, we see an almost universal artistic urge. It is 
not merely a professional movement. It is in every 
field, and not least is it displayed in the field of 
commerce. 

We see it in the window dressing of many of the 
stores. 

We see it in the way in which table-ware is 
arranged and shown with the dining-room back- 
ground. 

We see it in the dress displays in the fashion 
shops, with the drawing-room background. 

In the offering of various wares, the home 
furnishings are shown appropriate to the display. All 
such displays, although they are not made by decorators 
or dealers in furniture or upholstery stuffs, exercise a 
huge stimulus for better home furnishings. 

A conspicuous example of this recognition of the 
influence of environment is in the exhibition of the 
music rooms opened at Aeolian Hall on November 
8th—rooms appropriate for the pianos of this Company. 

Unquestionably the piano is best shown amid the 
charm of good environment, but also, unquestionably, 
the buyer of a piano under such cireumstances must be 
impressed with the value of the environment especially 
when the rooms shown were done by such eminent 
masters of the craft as Arthur S. Vernay, Inc., 
William Baumgarten & Co., P. W. French & Co. and 
Lenygon & Morant, Ltd. with the cooperation, of 
P. Jackson Higgs. 

At the opening, Frank Alvah Parsons, president 
of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, in 
tracing the music room throughout the ages, gave a 
very interesting talk to a large audience for the exbte- 
tion attracted much attention. 


STIMULUS 


The English room decorated by Arthur S. Ver- 
nay, Inc. was cleverly carried: out. A Queen Anne 
cabinet in red lacquer, a piece that at one time was 
part of the furnishings of Hampton Court Palace, 
gave a delightful touch of color. Other pieces were 
of the William and Mary period, with contemporary 
bric-a-brac and ceramics. The clock on the mantel- 
piece was by Vuillamy, clock-maker to George III. 
The rug was loaned by Costikyan & Co. The piano 
itself was a period-case Steck. The plan of the room 
was generally suggestive,of Sheraton or Shearer. 

The Italian room was by William Baumgarten & 
Co. Antique red and gold curtains gave the color note. 
A beautiful needlepoint tapestry hung over the mantel- 
piece and the music cabinet, as all else in the room, 
was in dignified harmony. 

The two rooms decorated by Lenygon & Morant, 
Ltd., are both of the early Eighteenth Century in the 
English style. In one of the rooms the walnut furni- 
ture is expressive of the best taste of the period and 
in the other the mahogany pieces used conform 
excellently with the Eighteenth Century work of 
England and the Directoire. 

There is also a red lacquer room which contains 
a cabinet of particular interest, loaned to the Aeolian 
Company by P. W. French & Co. ' This is a Charles II 
lacquer cabinet mounted on a carved and gilded base 
decorated with Chinese motives. It was taken from 
the collection of Earl Chesterfield. 

Besides the Italian room of William Baumgarten 
& Co., this firm also decorated for Aeolian Hall, a 
French room in the Louis XVI period. The color 
scheme is in cream and gold and the furniture is of 
pieces of both the Louis XV and XVI styles. The 
window curtains are of embroidered taffeta in a special 
design and the floor covering is an old Tabriz rug of © 
blue and rose. Beside an antique Louis XV desk, is 
an antique Louis XV needlepoint chair, and over the 
piano is an antique Aubusson tapestry. As a receptacle 
for holding music there is a tall antique cabinet of 
tulip wood inlaid with rare woods. 
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BIG PRICES FOR AUTHENTIC FURNITURE 





A RARE WALL PAPER IN NEW ENGLAND 


— sale of American antique furniture by order of  ipeeyy is a very interesting Napoleon scenic paper 


I. Sack was held last month at the Anderson 
Galleries and proved exceedingly interesting not only 


to collectors of antiques but to the 
trade generally. 

A Queen Anne, walnut wing chair 
with Dutch feet, of about 1720 brought 
$1,325 and a Chippendale, mahogany 
wing chair with claw-and-ball feet, 
covered in old Toile de Jouy, about 
1760, brought $900. Both of these 
pieces we illustrate below. 

It is a generally accepted fact 
among collectors that while the old 
clock-makers and frame makers usually 
put their labels in shelf clocks or small 
clocks, it is seldom you will find a label 
on a grandfather clock. Therefore 
when a grandfather clock with a label 
was put up for auction at the Sack 
sales, Mr. Chapman worked the bidding 
up to $1,400. 
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on the walls of the Appleton Hotel, New Ipswich, 
N. H. The house which is a large old residence, has 


this paper in the dining room. The 
scene illustrates the Seine with Paris 
on one bank with her many monu- 
ments and the Arc d’ Triomphe while 
on the other bank is shown pastural 
scenes with sheep, cattle and herders. 
The colors are still bright and full of 
life after being hung approximately 
125 years. It is said that there are 
only six examples of this paper in the 
country. 





ANTIQUE & DECORATORS 
ART LEAGUE ELECTION 
Meee Antique and Decorative Arts 

League, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting for the election of officers for 
the term of 1928 at the Hotel Madison, 
New York, on December 15. 








+. 





Above: Mahogany, Chippen- 
dale, 1760, $900. Left: Wal- 
nut, Queen Anne, 1720, $1,325. 
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CAN 


OW that interior decoration is more or less 

generally accepted as a profession it is, we 
believe, high time that those who follow it as a voca- 
tion should have a code of ethics somewhat com- 
parable to that which exists in connection with law, 
medicine, engineering or any other profession in which 
service is one of the principle commodities for which 
the customer is charged. 

Time was, not so long ago, when the term 
“interior decorator” did not indicate a very high 
degree of financial responsibility. Artistic, yes; 
freakish often, but with an all too limited bank 
account. Today, an established decorator makes a 
practice of discounting his bills, his credit is good and 
he has taken a well deserved place as an influence and 
as a merchant. But for every deco- 
rator who by hard work and years 
of painful experience has achieved 
a position of financial responsibility, 
there are scores, who though they 
have graduated from the amateur 
class, have nevertheless such a limited 
capital with which to work that they 
are constantly running foul either 
of common sense methods of com- 
mercial finance or of established 
trade customs and there is a con- 
stant unsettling of established trade 
practices. 

One of the questions which comes to us very fre- 
quently is that concerning the ethical or business sound- 
ness of requiring a deposit with the placing by a cus- 
tomer of a contract order. We are asked if it is cus- 
tomary for decorators, like architects, to stipulate in the 
specifications of a job how and on what terms payment 
is to be made, and whether or not there is anything 
unethical in requesting an advance in cash from a 
customer for the purpose of buying the material which 
is to enter into the finish contract. 

To all of these questions there can only be given 
a relative answer. Unquestionably, it is sound business 


for any seller of goods for other than cash, to protect 


himself against loss by reason of delayed: reimburse; 
ment. Goods passed out over the counter on a charge 


The large decorative studios 
are reluctant to demand a down 
payment from clients, yet often 
the most wealthy patrons are 
slow pay and this reluctance 
to part with their money often 
works a hardship on the deco- 
rator which could be nullified 
if there were a standard form 
of agreement between decora- 
tor and customer. 


THE DECORATOR STIPULATE PREPAYMENTS? 


account involve a certain element of risk, but when in 
addition the goods have been made up to a specified 
condition involving cutting and making, thus altering 
the condition of the material and adding labor charges 
to its original value, there is seldom the possibility of 
obtaining a commensurate reimbursement from anyone 
other than the original purchaser for whom the goods 
were made up. 

Every day thousands and thousands of dollars 
worth of goods are ordered by trusting clients on 
nothing more definite than the seller’s rough sketch 
and sales description. As a natural concomitant to 
this condition there is frequent friction between the 
seller and the buyer as to what was actually involved 
in the contract and when controyersy reaches the point 
of non-acceptance of the work, the 
seller sustains a very cpnsiderable 


loss. * 4 


Where business flows from a 
condition of friendly social relation- 
ship, it is possible to intimate that 
one’s finances will not permit of the 
entire initial outlay withdut some 
assistance on the part of ‘his client, 
but where business is on,a purely 
commercial basis and theregis not a 
friendly relationship thatf permits a 
frank discussion of financing, the 
man with limited capital is not infre- 
quently forced into a financial jam. 

One of the things that seems to prevent the estab- 
lishing of:a definite ethical code is the wide difference 
between the condition of the business with established 
headquarters, designing studio, work shops, showrooms, 
clerical and bookkeeping forces, and the individual 
whose is wherever he happens to be.,.. There is an 
established. overhéad in the. first instance which ynus st be 
met yd in théjsecond instance there is’ noygverhead 
at all. " oe ‘y 

then, define a system of were contracts 
that would bind both of such forms‘of business and 
result in a uniform method of handling a contract? 
The answer is, it can’t be done. Frankly, we see no 
means of bringing about a uniform procedure in con- 
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nection with contract interior decorating. The depart- 
ment store will trust anybody whose reputation 
indicates financial responsibility, and will go a long 
way in its attempt to satisfy the trivial claims which 
may arise in obtaining the acceptance of the completed 
work, 

The large decorative shops and studios are reluctant 
to demand a down payment or to specify terms of 
payment in connection with their individual clients. 
And yet, it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
most wealthy patrons of both the department store 
and the merchant decorator withhold payment month 
after month when in common justice, decorative bills 
should be as promptly paid as any other. 

We have in mind as an illustration a case where a 
contract was so loosely drawn that in estimating on the 
cushioning of a church, the estimate which was 
intended only to include the ground floor of the 
auditorium was so worded that the words “ground 
floor” were omitted and the specification embodied 
“cushioning” for the seats of the auditorium, thus 
unwittingly including a gallery which had not been 
estimated on or intended by either party to be included. 

The Board of Trustees in accepting the estimate, 








interpreted the specification exactly as it was written, 
and it cost the dry goods store several hundreds of 
dollars to make good for this slip in the wording of 
the contract. 

We have advised several inquirers that the matter 
of specifying terms of payments is an individual 
problem. To our mind, there is nothing unethical 
in indicating to a client that it is expected :payment 
shall be made progressively as the work is carried 
along over the period of time between the placing of 
the order and its final completion. — 

We see no reason why any individual decorator 
or, in fact, all decorators could not adopt a form of 
contract and specification with reference to their work, 
which would afford them the same protection that is 
given to a builder in the standard form of specification 
under which they usually operate. 

These specifications include some such clause as 
that “the builder shall submit to the architect each 
month an itemized report of the amount of work 
accomplished, and on ‘acceptance by the architect of 
this report and on his issuance of a voucher covering 
80 per cent. of the value represented in the work, 
payment covering this amount will be made to the 
builder.” 

Such a clause in a decorator’s specification 
where an architect is concerned, would be 
reasonably easy to inaugurate but where no 
architect is employed, some other form like the 
following might be employed: “It is agreed that 
every—days during the progress of the work, the 
decorator shall make a statement of expenditure 
for material on the contract involved, and on 
acceptance and verification by the customer, the 
decorator will be reimbursed for these expendi- 
tures.” The important point, of course, is to 
avoid the use of any term or order form 
that would indicate a doubt of the customer’s 
financial responsibility ; and a printed form carry- 
ing with it the prestige of an established policy 
would, we believe, wound only the sensibilities of 
those whose financial standing is frequently 
called in question. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 
= ouR last issue, we completed a series of 
articles “Practical Drawing Simplified” which 
had appeared years ago in this magazine, and 
was republished at the requests of a number of 
subscribers. 
It was and is our purpose to continue this 
series with new material, treating the subject 





An interesting console table in the new art style on dis- 
play at Wanamaker’s showing of modern decorative art. 
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from the angle of what we may call, two-point 
perspective. To do this, however, requires the making 
of a series of new drawings and diagrams which, 
speaking frankly, we have not been able to do in time 
for this issue. 

In the January issue, however, we will begin the 
continuation of these drawing articles and carry them 
to the point where the student will receive a fair work- 
ing knowledge of this system rendering perspective. 





A BOOK ON GLASS 


ao valuable book “Early American Glass”, by 

Rhea Mansfield Knittle, published by The Cen- 
tury Co. has just been issued. To our mind, it is the 
most comprehensive book of this sort yet placed on 
the market. Dealers and decorators anxious to know 
more of the subject are indebted to the author for a 
very conscientious piece of work. The subject is 
carried through every phase of glass development in 
America. It is profusely, even extravagantly illus- 
trated, and written in a manner, pleasing and con- 
vincing. Its arrangement, moreover, is very con- 
venient and all the information is classified in a manner 
easily indexed. 





EXHIBITION OF NEW ENGLAND INDUS- 
TRIAL ART 


|S acres the week of November 14th, the Shepard 

Store of Boston, was responsible for an interest- 
ing exhibition devoted to the industrial art in New 
England in association with the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. 

The products of the foremost New England 
manufacturers were on display and featured were 
Cheney silks, Puritan draperies, furniture of S. Barrile 
Co., and the Charak Co., and the drapery hardware of 
the H. L. Judd Co. 

The exhibition was well attended. 





AN AMUSING BOOK 


A* UNUSUAL book, relating to the subject of adver- 

tising, has recently been written by E. .T. Gund- 
lach, who twenty-five years ago founded the Gundlach 
Advertising Company of Chicago, of which he is still 
the head. 

In a humorous vein, the author has sought to strip 
the subject of advertising of various misconceptions 
observed in his career as an advertising man, and in 
the title “Old Sox on Trumpeting”’, he refers to adver- 
tising as a trumpeting performance. Written in the 
atmosphere and with the phraseology of the days when 
Greece was the fountain of wisdom, there is, through- 
out the book, a quiet vein of ridicule that enlivens the 
experience of reading while at the same time it helps 
to drive home the very clear cut argument’s which 





The New Art exhibition of furnished. rooms both at Macy’s 
and Wanamaker’s follows the sort of thing done at the 
International. Exposition in Paris, 1925, but there are’ some 
new. features in furniture. and wall treatments which we 
illustrate. The above table is shown at Wanamaker’s. 


have to do with the value of advertising in-the promo- 
tion of business. 

The book is published by the Consolidated Book 
Publishers, Inc., Chicago, and this concern has received 
a large number of very flattering endorsements from 
men whose names rank high in the publication field. 

The book is not intended as a book of entertain- 
ment. It has a specific purpose to accomplish in the 
advertising field and indeed it is necessary that some 
knowledge of advertising phraseology should be 
possessed in order for its subtle satire to be appreciated. 

Descriptive matter and circulars may be obtained 
from the Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., 2242 
Grove Street, Chicago. The price is $2.00. 
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The Green Dragon, Boston. 


GETTING INTO THE BIG BUSINESS 


HEN Madame Knight got safely home to Boston, 

after her trip to New York, traveling 271 miles, 
it was regarded in 1740 as a memorable accomplish- 
ment, for she did it in fourteen days. 

She told of the inns she stopped at, for every 
town and every village had its inn, a positive necessity 
in those days of slow and arduous travel. It was the 
village clubhouse ; the tap-room was the town rostrum, 
and here was retailed and debated the news and politics 
of the country. 

The Green Dragon of Boston was referred to by 
Daniel Webster, as the “Headquartets of the Revolu- 
tion”, for here Warren, John Adams, Paul Revere and 
his friends assembled and voiced their plans. 

As my mind runs back in retrospect to those 
days of the sanded floor and whale oil lamps, days of 
the stage coach and the town crier, I cannot help 
comparing them with what we have today. 

The amount of money spent nowadays in the 
luxurious furnishings of the modern inn is almost 
incredible. The Park-Central in New York reached 
$1,500,000 ; The Mayflower, Washington, $1.600.000; 
the Book-Cadillac, Detroit, $1,200,000; The Wade 
Park Manor, Cleveland, $750,000 ; the Warwick Hotel, 
New York, $850,000; the Gaylord in Los Angeles. and 
many others, a half million each. 

Of course, all hotels are not of this character. 
There are about 3,000 hotels in the United States, 
ranging from a hundred-room capacity up to the 
22,000 of The Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 

Besides the business in this class of contracts, 
there is the business of restaurant furnishing, club 
furnishing and the outfitting of hospitals, steamships 
and camps. It all goes into contract equipment and 
includes everything from the pots and pans to the 


$15 a yard brocades. I know of one company who in 
its life-time has handled 125,000 such contracts. 

I know of one department store that has sixteen 
canvassers out hustling for this sort of work. 

Naturally, to handle some of these jobs requires 
large resources as well as a thoroughly experienced 
organization and experts in furniture, upholstery, 
carpets, lighting fixtures, wallpaper, china, glassware— 
everything. 

H.C. Smith, who probably knows as much of the 
subject as any other man in the business, representing 
as he does L. Barth & Co., dwells particularly upon 
the necessity for a thoroughly grounded knowledge 
of qualities. Without this knowledge, there is not 
much of a chance to do business in hotel contracts 
because the work is always open to competitive bids. 

A hotel man doesn’t necessarily give a contract 
to the lowest bidder. He has to consider reliability. 

The bidder must know the relative durability 
requirements of the different rooms in a hotel; he 
must understand the things suitable to a room and 
their strength of texture and their ability to stand up 
against frightful wear and tear. He should be able to 
prepare floor plans showing the exact location of every 
piece. He must be responsible for the execution of 
his contracts. 

He should have experts around him, and if he 
expects to handle draperies, furniture and accessories, 
he must have a competent decorator on the job. 

And with all this care, he will find probably that 
the contract is split, especially if his client is inde- 
pendent of financial assistance and he will get only 
part of the job and somebody else with lower bids will 
come in for the rest of it; and sometimes the successful 
bidder is the man who is able to extend best accom- 
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modation in settlement of the bill. When we think of 
the work in some of the hotels in America, we must 
realize that frequently it is the reputation of the bidder, 
especially along the lines of interior decoration, that 
clinches the order. 

Work that is dominated by men such as Herbert 
R. Stone, the Rorimer-Brooks Co. in the Statler 
Hotels, Cleveland, for the United Hotels, or the 
Francis H. Bacon Co. of Boston (whose Buffalo 
Athletic Club is one of the finest examples of good 
decoration in this country) is the sort of work which 
indicates how high the standard of hotel furnishing 
has risen. 

Apart from the original contract, there is an 
enormous amount of work in re-furnishing and 
re-decorating. Much of it goes to the original deco- 
rator, some of it to the local decorator; most of the 
large hotels have their own 
workrooms and possess the 
mechanical means of accom- 
plishing things. 

A hotel man in New 
York recently said to the 
writer : 

“If you want to know 
why hotel work is different 
to any other kind of fur- 
nishing, and why we require 
qualities even better than 
those of the private resi- 
dence, you should sit here 
at the desk a minute and 
watch that foyer. There 
isn’t a chair of its fifty 
chairs that is not occupied 
by somebody all day long, 
cold weather and warm 
weather, dry weather and 
wet weather, from ten 
o'clock in the morning until 
eleven o'clock at night. 
There is more wear and 
tear on one of these chairs 
in one day than it would get 
in a year in a private house. 

“There is precious little 
in my hotel that is not made 
specifically for hotel use. 
Things that are made for 
ordinary household wear, never could stand up against 
the treatment they get in a hotel. 

“Our hotel operates with a big contractor, but it is 
understood that the furnishings must be approved by 
a consulting-decorator, and that dccorator we pay out 
of our own pocket. He is a sort of insurance.” 

It is all work requiring the highest efficiency. 

Imagine the complete equipment and furnishings 





The Dorset, Callingham-Lloyd, Inc., decorators.’ 


of a hotel like The Commodore that is taxed at 
$14,000,000, The Plaza at $12,000,000, The Waldorf 
at $13,000,000, The Pennsylvania at $13,300,000, or The 
Roosevelt at $10,000,000, and this doesn’t represent the 
furnishings, equipment or the actual valuation but a 
real estate valuation for tax purposes only. There are 
forty of these hotels that are assessed at big value but 
there are a hundred or more in the $500,000 to the 
$1,000,000 class—what you would call smart hotels, 
exclusive hotels, the furnishings of which are of the 
finest. The field is enormous and many of the best 
furnished hotels are the ones we hear the least about. 

To further illustrate this demand for quality, I 
understand that 75. per’ cent. of the carpets’in all the 
hotels. of a hundred:'rooms or'more;:are made by one 
company:and that company is’ known to be-the highest 
priced» carpet ‘manufacturer . inthe’! United’ States. 

ewe sdscidesr Phe lower grade men ‘don’t: 
wn seem ‘to ‘have a :chance at 
hotel work. 

“T find”, said my in- 
formant, “when I am look- 
ing Over my carpet samples 
for a new job that Grade A 
costs ior the entire job, 
$2,500, while Grade B costs 
20 per cent. less, or $2,000, 
but that doesn’t give you 
any perspective. You should 
say, | am buying the use of 
floor coverings I’m sure 
that will give 7% years’ 
wear, while Grade B will 
give five years’ wear, for 
I know by experience 
the length of time certain 
standard grades will last. 
Therefore, Grade A costs 
$333.33 per year while 
Grade B costs $400 per 
year. This is the only way 
to get the commercial value 
of hotel items. Today, 
the big hotels are buying 
quality.” 

In the home, this ques- 
tion of quality is not always 
of vital importance because 
the material may be put to 
a purpose where there is little wear. In the hotel, 
however, the wearing requirements in every part of 
the hotel are known definitely. 

Of course, the character of the hotel’s patrons 
must determine the types used, and the cost of a 
room’s furnishings should be in accordance with 
rental. 


You never can judge quality by appearance. It is 
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the construction that counts. If the hotel is ina 
seashore neighborhood, damp and moist, the furniture 
must be constructed accordingly. 

The patterns and colorings should be such that 
they will not easily show the dirt, and the drapery 
fabrics should be of a character that will clean well. 

In most hotels, it is specified that carpets are laid 
over hair felt linings. 

The quality of the making-up is vital, and the 
manner in which they are sewed, finished, trimmed 
and backed, and hung by experienced men. 

The general contract man must know all this 
especially if he is bidding on the entire work. 

Moreover, it is good psychology if you’re bidding 
to show an intelligent understanding of the complete 
subject. You may not get the whole job because too 
high in some particulars; but you won’t get any part 
of a job even if low, if your estimate shows confusion 
or a lack of general understanding. 

We know of one firm, specializing on hotel con- 
tract work that does a total annual business of over 











$30,000,000. It is a great temptation to get into this 
branch of business, particularly a great temptation for 
the department stores to plunge into the game, because 
they have in their employ, experienced men in all lines 
from kitchen utensils up. 

But it is a dangerous game without a full knowl- 


edge of what is involved, particularly in the matter of 


financing the job because after all, many hotels are not 
so independent that they can place the various branches 
of their contract independently. They have to con- 
sider financial accommodations. 

When such hotels are blessed with easy money, 
they split it up, otherwise it goes in bulk to the firm 
that can give them the easiest terms of credit. 





PLANS FOR BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
COMPLETE 
_ plans for Boston Curtain week to be held on 
February 6th, 7th, and 8th, are completed, and 
according to the latest word received from our Boston 
correspondent, buyers will be well rewarded for their 
attendance to this semi-annual event. 

It is promised that a number of new 
materials in new styles will be shown and 
altogether the most splendid display of 
curtains ever held at any one time anywhere. 
Attendant on the curtain display, will be a 
showing of cretonnes and other drapery 
materials, as well as curtain rods and fix- 
tures to be found in the New England 
Market. 

Plans for the entertainment of the 
visiting buyers promise that Boston Curtain 
week will be an enjoyable occasion. Harry 
Cline, Arnold B. Cox and John W. Con- 
quest have combined to plan a splendid 
banquet with a good show and other amus- 
ing features. 

Among the firms who have designated 
their intention of showing their products at’ 
the exhibit are the following: 

Colonial Curtain Co., John W. Con- 
quest, Arnold B. Cox, Fairclough & Gold, 
Inc., Modern Curtain Co., Royal Curtain 
Mfg. Co., Frank Smart Curtain Co>, Andrew 
Dutton Co., Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 
Taunton Curtain Co., Sherwood Curtain 
Co., Kay & Co., E. L. King & Co., New 
England Curtain Co., Stone-Cline Curtain 
Co., John L. White, F. A. Foster & Co., 
H. L. Judd-& Co., American Window Shade 
Mach. Co., New England Fabrics Corp., 
Amory, Browne & Co., Royal Textile Co., 
Inc. 





Wall Paper Museum, Cassel, Germany. Hall of 
German products. An illustration from C. R. 
Richards’ new book reviewed on page 131. 














ITALIAN ROOM BY WILLIAM BAUMGARTEN & CO. 


One of the music rooms on view at Aeolian Hall, N. Y. See text on page 99. 
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LOBBY OF THE PARK CENTRAL HOTEL, N. y, 


See text on opposite page. 
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American Colonial Room. 








THE PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 


HE Park Central Hotel, New York City, is a 

thirty-one story building situated on Seventh Avenue 
just below Central Park, a neighborhood which for 
many years has been the center for fine apartment 
buildings. 

This hotel in construction and interior decorations 
is fit to compare with its neighbors and in fact with 
any first class hotel anywhere. 

We are privileged to illustrate herewith four 
interiors which demonstrate the care and taste with 
which the Park Central is decorated, and it is interest- 
ing to note that unlike many of the other new hotels, 
no general scheme of decoration is adhered ‘to, but 
among the public rooms at least, there are rooms of 
various types and periods, all of them interesting and 
well done. 

On page 108 is shown a view of the lobby with 
murals by a well known artist, and furniture upholstered 
in brilliantly colored tapestries. On the floor are 
Oriental rugs and the lower half of the walls are of a 
composition panelling, interesting in texture and 
appearance. 

At the top of this page is a corner of the American- 
Colonial room, with murals depicting New York 
scenes progressively from the times of the early 
settlers to the present day and including a forecast into 


the future, painted by Willy Pogany and his associates, 
whose work is to be seen also on the walls of several 
of the city’s large theatres. 

At the bottom of page 110, is a Gothic room, the 
walls again decorated by Willy Pogany, and containing 
some interesting old pieces of furniture, and doorways 
guarded by doors composed of wide boards bound 
together by wide wrought iron hinges in the design of 
the period. 

The room illustrated at the top of page 111 is the 
French room which is also complete in every detail. 

At the bottom of page 112, is shown an Italian 
room. It is a finished piece of execution, well 
coordinated and consistent, The ceiling, which is 
heavily moulded in plaster, holds panelled paintings on 
subjects of Greek mythology. The walls are richly 
brocaded and the draperies are of heavy, richly colored 
velours. 

Another room which we do not illustrate is an 
Arabian room, richly colored and playfully decorated 
with scenes from stories in the Arabian Nights. 

All of these rooms are on the second floor 
and designed for rental to guests who may desire 
them for receptions, card parties and other social 
functions. 
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GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES A NEW MOTH 
DESTROYER 
hor Bureau of Entomology of The United States 
Department of Agriculture has announced a new 
discovery with reference to moth prevention and 
destruction. This discovery is a part of a systematic 
search, which governmental bureaus have been con- 
tinuing and although the full value of their investiga- 
tion will not be disclosed until the completion of their 
research, they are publishing from time to time 
preliminary accounts of promising compounds without 
waiting for completion of the investigation. 

The new fumigant, consisting of three parts by 
volume of ethylene dichloride and one part by volume 
of carbon tetrachloride, is claimed to be very effective 
against stored-product pests. It is cheap, non-explosive 
non-inflammable, non-injurious to stored commodities 
and not dangerous to human life. 

We quote from the bulletin as follows: 

“Ethylene dichloride is also called ethylene 
chloride, but its correct designation is s—(meaning 
symmetrical) dichloroethane, or 1, 2-dichloroethane. 
In German it is known as alpha, beta-dichlorathan, 
athylendichlorid, and athylenchlorid. In the older 





chemical literature ethylene dichloride is called elayl 
chloride and the ‘oil of the Dutch chemists.’ 

“Its empirical formula is C,H,C1, and its struc- 
tural formula is CH,C1-CH,Cl, also written as 
(CH,C1)z2. 

“Ethylene dichloride is a colorless liquid with an 
odor like chloroform. It is about 1% times as 
heavy as water; one gallon of ethylene dichloride at 
60 degrees F. weighs 10.4 pounds, Its vapor is over 
three times as heavy as air, which enables it readily 
to displace the latter, if applied from above, and 
penetrate upholstery, rugs, clothing, merchandise, etc., 
and reach the insects inside. 

“When ethylene dichloride is ignited by a lighted 
match, it will continue to burn, but only with difficulty. 
It is on the border line between the fire-extinguishing 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and the combustible hydro- 
carbons. In order to make it perfectly free from fire 
hazard when used as a fumigant, it is necessary to 
add 1 volume of carbon tetrachloride to three volumes 
of ethylene dichloride. This mixture will not burn, 
and in fact can be used as a fire extinguisher. 

“Ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride mix 
readily. in all proportions and the mixture has physical 











The Gothic Room, Park Central Hotel. See text on page 109. 
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The French Room, Park Central Hotel. See text on page 109. 








properties intermediate between those of its ingredients. 
Since the boiling points of the two constituents are 
close, 83.7°C. for ethylene dichloride and 76.8°C. for 
carbon tetrachloride, the mixture evaporates almost as 
if it were a single compound. 

“The mixture of ethylene dichloride and carbon 
tetrachloride has no corrosive action on metals nor any 
bleaching or staining action on textiles of any sort, 
and when vaporized in a fumigating chamber may be 
applied freely to rugs, carpets, woolens, linens, mohair, 
clothing, upholstered furniture, etc., without fear of 
damage. 

“All experiments with this mixture indicate that 
the fumigant has excellent powers of penetration. 
Insects rolled up in thick rugs and buried in over- 
stuffed furniture are readily killed. In a special test, 
flour beetles, Tribolium confusum, and rice, weevils, 
Sitophilus oryza, were sealed up in cartons of cereal; 
specimens of the Indian meal moth, Plodia inter- 
punctella, and the saw-tooth grain beetle ; Oryzaephilus 
surinamensis, were buried in boxes of candy and other 
insects were buried in piles of clothing and rugs. 
A dosage of 14 Ibs. of the mixture per 1000 cu. ft. at 
80 degree F. gave a perfect kill. 


“The new mixture appears to be well adapted for 
general fumigation work in air-tight vaults. It is 
cheap, has no fire hazard, is non-injurious to furniture 
or fabrics, is simple to use and is not dangerous to 
human life when used as recommended.” 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB SCORES ANOTHER 
SUCCESS 
€ das Semi-Annual Dinner of The Philadelphia Car- 
pet & Upholstery Club, which was held in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, November 22nd, was a 
remarkable success. 

Members and friends to the number of about 300 
sat down to a splendid meal and the evening was 
enlivened with popular songs sung by the crowd and 
led by an energetic song leader, while the Burlap 
Quartette of the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
rendered many splendid selections. 

At the close of the dinner, H. K. Gregory, presi- 
dent, made a brief speech of welcome and. reviewed 
the history of the club, outlining its remarkable progress 


during the past three years and closing with an opti- 
mistic forecast of the possibility that some time in the’ 


ee 
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not too distant future, the club might hold its semi- 
annual banquets in the club room of its own building. 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. Gregory intro- 
duced Judge Utley E. Crane, who acted as toastmaster, 
and introduced the other speakers. The principal 
address of the evening was that of Dr. Herbert J. 
Tily, president and general manager of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, who gave a splendid talk along business lines 
and indicated in a comparison of conditions between 
America and European countries that our present era 
of prosperity is due to the stimulating power of an 
awakened desire for better living conditions. Dr. Tily 
was followed by the next speaker listed on the program 
as Sir Frederick McGill, who, though denying the right 
to be listed on the program as an entertainer, never- 
theless fully lived up to the specifications, in a rapid- 
fire monologue, coverimg many humorous circumstances 
and instances of his experience. 

The evening added another success to the score 
already made by this progressive club and the next one 
will be looked forward to with considerable interest by 
those privileged to be present. 

We regret our inability to publish a group picture 
of the guests but unfortunately the print we obtained 
from photographer was too indistinct to reproduce. 





THE NEW ART DISPLAYED IN AMERICAN 
STORES 
— art of the modernist of France is exemplified in 
the presentation: of special rooms arranged this 
month at John Wanamaker’s under Paul Chalfin’s 
direction and at Macy’s, where three complete rooms 
in the New Art tempo were opened December 3rd. 

From its inception, this movement was instigated 
by the effort to kindle the restless world with a desire 
for something different. 

It was in no way discreditable that industry 
should be back of the New Art and that the thought 
uppermost in the minds of the many was that just as 
each successive decorative wave overwhelms all else 
in its path, so the New Art would displace many of 
the household gods, to the obvious benefit of trade. 
It is perhaps natural that the more commercial houses 
should have been the most active in this effort, and 
that really the best examples of the New Art should 
be found in merchandise establishments. That was 
the case in Paris, and with all respect to Sue et Mare, 
and-Ruhlmann, the most impressive displays were to 
be found at Printemps, Bon Marché and the Gallerie 
Lafayette, department stores. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that we are having a similar experience in 
this country. 











The Italian Room, Park Central Hotel. See text on page 109. 
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“But you have no art of your own” shouts the European 
critic of the United States. 


Ale 


UROPEANS, when they have nothing else to 

criticize in America, are apt to dwell upon the fact 
that we have no culture, a rather vague term, and nica 
art, a very specific term. If culture means education 
and high standards of living, the United States is a 
highly cultured country. 

The assumption that we have no art of our own 
is open to discussion. How much native art of its own 
has any country in Europe? After all, art is only an 
evolution. The characteristics of one period are 
borrowed from some previous period. Egyptian art 
was drawn from the Assyrians and Medians. The 
Romans borrowed from the Greeks and at the time of 
the Renaissance, all Europe borrowed from Italy. 

Inigo Jones was called the “English 
Palladio”. Walpole says: “England 
adopted Holbein and Van Dyke; she 
borrowed Rubens, but she produced 
Inigo Jones.” But the art of Inigo 
Jones was Italian. 

Charles II was exiled to France 
and when he returned to England, he 
brought with him French thought, man- 
ners and customs—the French spirit. 
So with Christopher Wren; he studied 
in Paris and his style was saturated with the French 
spirit. It was not a native style. Even Adam reflected 
the spirit of Herculaneum and Pompeii. And back of 
it all, the arts of France coming down through Mazarin 
and Louis XIII were the arts of the Flemish and 
Italian craftsmen. 

There would have been no French Renaissance 
if there had not been an Italian Renaissance. 

And so on, one has only to study the arts of any 
country in Europe to see that they had no art of their 
own. It was borrowed. 

It was the same in America. Many of our Colonial 
forefathers lived among elegancies. Many lived among 
privations, but in either case, the furnishings were, up 
to the Revolution, largely influenced by the English 


AMERICAN 


If you believe that the art 
of any nation owes noth- 
ing to the arts of other 
nations; that it is in fact 
quite indigenous, study 
your history and be 
disillusioned. 


A RT 


because the laws of England gave preferential con- 
sideration to English imports. 

As far back as 1685, a Londoner visiting Salem 
wrote home of his visit to the house of George Herrick, 
Marshal of Essex: 

“The entertainment he gave me was truly 
noble and generous, and my lodging extraordinary 


both with respect to the largeness of the rooms 
and the richness of the furniture.” 


Richard Castelman came to Philadelphia and was 
so delighted with all he saw that he remained for 
several months. In 1720, he wrote home as follows: 
“Philadelphia although it is now only thirty 
years old, is a noble, large and populous city 
having houses that cost 6,000 pounds apiece. If 
the distressed people of England 
knew the comforts of this country 
and the easy means of a livelihood, 
they would never stay where they 
are in a continuous scene of poverty 
and misery.” 

John Adam’s diary for 1776 con- 


tains the following paragraph: 
“Dined at Mr. Nick Boylston’s 
—an elegant dinner. Went over the 
house to view his furniture. It’s a 
place fit for a nobleman, or prince. 
The Turkey carpets, painted hangings, rich beds 
with crimson damask curtains, the beautiful chim- 
ney clock and spacious gardens are the most 
magnificent I have ever seen.” 


The royalists fleeing from England knew that 
America was a haven for distressed cavaliers. The 
aristocracy and gentry knew that in Virginia, they 
would find the same comforts and surroundings that 
they had been accustomed to in England. The homes, 
the furnishings, even the fashionable dress of the 
people here were of the same standard as the best of 
England. 

The wealth and luxury of the South astonished 
travelers, 

An Englishman wrote home in 1777: 
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“Whatever you have heard relative to the 
rigid Puritanical principles and economical habits 
of our American brethren, doesn’t apply to the 
South.” 


The Chaplain to Count Rochambeau observed: 


“In Connecticut, the houses are placed on the 
public road at small intervals and are furnished in 
simple manner. In the South are spacious habita- 
tions built in the center of a plantation, so remote 
from the public road as to be lost to the view of 
travelers. 

“The furniture is of the most costly. There 
is more wealth and luxury in Annapolis than in any 
other city I have visited in this country. The 
extravagance of the women surpasses that of our 
French provinces.” 

Josiah Quincy of Boston said of Charleston: 

“In grandeur, splendor of building, decora- 
tions, equipages, commerce and shipping, it far 
surpasses all I ever saw or expected to see in 
America.” 


Philadelphia had such beautiful houses that a 
visitor wrote in 1704: 


“Dined this day 
with Mr. Bingham and 
found a magnificent 
house and gardens in 
the best English taste. 
The chairs of the draw- 
ing room were from 
Seddon’s in London. 
The carpet was one of 
Moore’s most .expen- .° 
sive patterns. The 
rooms were all papered 
in the French taste.” 


. EEELEEESEE LS 





German architects came to 
America to study the architecture of the South. They 
regarded this architecture as a typical American form 
of architecture, and it was.- In the study of the arts 
of Herculaneum, we went further than Adam or his 
contemporaries. We introduced the Roman columns. 
We adapted liberally the Roman details, simplified 
always. What we did in architecture, we did in furni- 
ture. Frequently we copied the English models just 
as the English models were copied from other models. 
Just as Chippendale in his book announced that he 
made “furniture in the Gothic, French, Italian and 
Chinese style”, so we borrowed from the same sources. 

The art of the English cabinet-makers was not an 
English art born of the soil. It was an art borrowed 
from the immigrant craftsmen. Under Henry VIII, 
John of Padua and his contemporaries introduced the 
Italian style and when the Italians, following a quarrel 
with the Pope, returned home, their field of activity 
was soon filled by the Germans and the Flemish. 
English houses were built by German or Flemish 
architects. 

So, all over Europe, there was always this 
interchange of thought, this adaptation of ideas. 





Charles Packer of The Anderson Galleries, an 
English authority, who writes the foreword in the 
catalogues of sales, observes: 

“One might be tempted to inquire why we 
call things ‘American antiques’ when so many are 
undoubtedly of English origin. The term is 
allowable when it is understood that for years the 
English market was relied upon to supply many of 
the objects which, owing to their long sojourn in 
this country, may be regarded as American.” 

The immigration of furniture like the immigra- 
tion of human souls molded and modified to a new 
environment, is entitled to citizenship; and the furni- 
ture which comes from England to this country and is 
adopted, is just as much entitled to a place in our 
adopted arts as the things French which were taken 
up by Chippendale or the things Italian which were 
translated by the Brothers Adam. 

When in 1924 the Paris Exposition was announced 
for the following year and the requirements for 
exhibitors were published, 
many, including critics 
among our own people, 
bewailed. the fact that 
United States would be 
unable to pafticipate be- 
cause they had nothing in 
furniture, fabrics, carpets, 


Design motifs from Ancient Greece, from all wall paper, etc., which was 
the countries of the Classical worid, are found 
in the art of many European countries whose 
In 1913; a group of Citizens claim that their art is strictly national. 


“absolutely new and orig- 
inal, underived from any- 
thing that had been done 
before.” 

These critics, many of 
them unaware of the conditions which had brought 
about the New Art abroad—conditions derived for a 
great part from the nervous reactions of artistic tem- 
peraments to unwholesome, after-war conditions— 
said that this, the greatest country in the world, should 
be ashamed of itself for its lack of originality in art. 

Now without being too critical of the New Art as 
demonstrated abroad, we must say that with regard 
to some of the originality shown, we should have been 
grateful rather than sorry, for its lack. There were 
many good things shown at the Paris Exposition and 
at subsequent exhibitions, but we feel that we are not 
going too-far in saying that anyone who claims that 
the better examples of Modern Art were not derivative, 
is taking only the most obvious meaning of the word. 
Personally, we were able to see in lots of the New Art 
masterpieces, influences from other countries and from 
other periods, cleverly hidden, but nevertheless there 
to the analytical observer. 

With wealth and with industry at its back, 
America does not need to be too conscious of European 
critics. Our artists and our industrial craftsmen, sure 
of patronage, are steadily forging ahead. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


1. One of our customers has considerable pewter 
and has great difficulty in keeping it presentably clean. 
Is there any method of lacquering this pewter so that 
it will remain bright? 

Pewter, which is a combination of lead and tin, 
sometimes with a mixture of antimony, bismuth and 
copper, cannot be lacquered to prevent discoloration. 

Pewter can be cleaned by pouring hot lye of 
wood ashes upon it; cover it with fine sand and polish 
with a hard woolen rag or hat felt. Scouring is not so 
necessary if after use, pewter is rubbed with wheat 
bran and clean perfectly. 

The difficulty in keeping pewter clean is that it is 
susceptible to every finger print or moisture in the 
atmosphere and even under lacquer'the metal turns black. 

2. Which is the right way -to place tapestry on 
upholstered furniture where the pattern is a small 
figure having no up or down indications? 

The back of a machine-made tapestry invariably 
shows a preponderance of colored threads running in 
the direction of the warp, that is, up and down. 

This indicates the up and down or loom way of the 
fabric and in putting the material on furniture, this 
indicates the direction from front to back on the seat 
and from bottom to top on the back. It is sometimes 
more economical to put tapestry the reverse way, that 
is, to run the warp threads from side to side. This, 
however, subjects the warp threads, which form the 
principle background surface, to cross wear which 
causes it soon to become shabby. 

3. A customer has mohair casement curtains 
which do not drape as gracefully as she desires because 
of the stiffness of the fabric. 

Because of the stiffness of mohair fibre, sheer 
mohair cloths are more or less intractable, and there is 
no way that this condition can be overcome. 

This feature of mohair is one of the chief con- 
tributing factors to its substantial wearing qualities. 
Mohair is a hair, not a wool, and the horn-like sub- 
stance of which each single strand is composed, is 
considerably less flexible than other fibres. 

4. We have had an inquiry for a curtain called a 
Turcoman curtain. Oriental importers with whom we 
deal have advised us there is no such thing. 





We have not seen Turcoman fabric in twenty to 
twenty-five years. It was not an importation. from the 
Orient as the name would suggest, but was a name 
given to the first high-grade chenille made in England 
and in this country. In its heyday it was made as 
portieres, table covers, couch covers, and was a heavy, 
substantial, durable fabric for the purposes indicated. 

After chenilles became cheaper and cheaper under 
acute competition, the Turcoman fabrics passed into 
the discard to be followed by the cheap chenille. 

There are a number of good chenille fabrics now 
on the market and although we have seen none of the 
old Turcoman quality it is possible that if you will look 
for high-grade chenille instead of the old’ Turcoman 
fabric, you may find something suitable. 

5. We have had considerable difficulty in tying 
back side curtains recently supplied by us for a business 
office.. The window frames of the room are set out in 
deeply recessed wall openings, leaving about nine inches 
of plaster on the sides of the recess and no moulding 
or any other substantial material on the face of the 
plaster opening. The curtains hang from above the 
window on the plaster wall-and we have had little 
difficulty there in anchoring our brackets, but where 
the curtains are looped back there is frequent contact 
with persons passing and the hooks are torn from the 
plaster.. How can this be remedied? 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to remedy this 
condition is to have a metal band attached to the 
window frame, brought in to the face of the plaster, 
bent back and equipped at the end to receive the curtain 
hook. The bending of this band should follow the 
contour of the plaster and lie close to it. This would 
not be a cheap way of overcoming the difficulty but it 
would be permanent and substantial. 

A simple plan would be to use hooks with long 
screws making a hole in the plaster at least twice as: 
large in diameter as the screw and just before inserting 
the screw, fill this hole with moist plaster of paris; 
insert the screw; smooth the outside off nicely and 
allow it to set. This hook then will withstand con- 
siderable strain without breaking from the plaster 
because it has become literally a part of the plaster. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

Charles S. Darling, decorative furnishings, with 
offices and sample rooms at 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has arranged to open offices at Los Angeles and 
has secured quarters in the Fine Arts Building, 
811 West Seventh Street. The Western territory has 
been divided into two sections and the office at 
San Francisco will be conducted under the manage- 
ment of Miss Irma Schrag, who has been with 
Mr. Darling for seven years, while the southern office 
will receive his personal attention. Mr. Darling will 
continue to travel for the two divisions. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co., who occupy a large 
six-story building on Mission Street, San Francisco, 
are preparing to expand their wholesale interests and 
have taken a lease on the ground floor of an adjoining 
building at 556-558 Mission Street. The additional 
space will be given over to Oriental rugs, domestic 
floor coverings and drapery goods. 

Oscar Berg, well known Pacific Coast decorator, 
has been placed in charge of the drapery and 
upholstery department of The White House, San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding Ed. Theile, who is now with the 
Taft & Pennoyer Co. in the suburban city of Oakland. 

M. C. Cantwell, for more than sixteen years in 
charge of the decorative service of O’Connor, Moffatt 
& Co., San Francisco, has joined the drapery depart- 
ment staff of Margett’s, 989 Market Street. 

N. J. Beechenor, for years located in the Mission 
District, San Francisco, where he has done a large 
drapery business, has left this field and has opened a 
store at Geary Street and First Avenue. 

The Gaines-Walrath Co., of San Francisco and 
Oakland, is installing the draperies in the new Scottish 
Rite Temple in the latter city. The stage curtain is an 
especially fine piece of work, with unusual embroidery 
effects by the Consolidated Trimming Company. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco, which conducts a large drapery and decorative 
department, has taken a lease for twenty years on the 
buildings now being occupied and has cancelled the 
old lease which had about seven years to run. 

Albert Herter, mural painter of New York and 
Santa Barbara, was a recent visitor at San Francisco 
in connection with the redecoration of the Hotel 
St. Francis, on which about $1,000,000 is to be 
expended. 

The Treat Manufacturing Company, curtain and 
drapery manufacturers, have moved from 190 First 
Street, San Francisco, to larger quarters at 3 First 
Street. Valentine Treat is the head of the concern. 

The firm of O’Brien & Funcke, mill representa- 
tives, with offices at 22 Battery Street, San Francisco, 
has been dissolved. The San Francisco business is 





being conducted under the name of C. E. Funcke & 
Co., while the Los Angeles business is operated under 
the name of O’Brien & Co. The lines handled include 
linens, silks, cotton and woolen fabrics. 

A. C. Barker, formerly of Los Angeles, is now 
associated with The Emporium, San Francisco, as 
interior decorator. 

Mrs. Owen, until recently with the studio of 
Dorothy True Bell, San Francisco, has engaged in 


business in her own account, with quarters with the 


Old Venice Shop. 

S. Sonnenschein, formerly of Sonnenschein Bros., 
is now operating under his own name in temporary 
quarters at 177 Post Street, San Francisco, while his 
brother, H. G. Sonnenschein, is operating as Sonnen- 
schein Bros. at the factory, the two ventures being 
independent of each other. 

Miss Helen Sullivan, formerly with Vickery, 
Atkins & Torrey, San Francisco, is now a member of 
the decorative staff of Armstrong, Carter & Kenyon, 
281 Post Street. 

The Brown-Saltman Upholstering Co., 953 Towne 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by S. Brown, David J, 
Saltman and Isaac Fishman. 

H. J. Mueller has purchased the Custom Uphol- 
stering Shop of H. Phillip Dietz at 2120 Vine Street, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Cal., have opened a 
branch store in the El Capitan Theatre Building, 
Hollywood. 

Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Cal., has leased adjoining 
property at Seventh and Hill Streets, and will erect a 
ten-story addition. 

The partnership of Hamp and Glasby, operating 
the Curtain Store, 72 South First Street, San Jose, 
Cal., has been dissolved, and James Glasby has retired. 
The business is being continued by A. H. Hamp. 

The Western Fiber Furniture Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., has commenced the manufacture of upholstered 
furniture. Fred Shoemaker is president of the 
company. 

W. T. Cregan, for some time manager of the 
drapery department of the Ira F. Powers Furniture 
Company, Portland, Ore., and more recently in busi- 
ness on his own account, has joined the drapery 
department of the Meier & Frank Co., of that city. 

The Rose City Upholstery Company has arranged 
to erect a new factory at Portland, Ore. 

The Blakely Dry Goods Company, Wholesale, has 
been organized to operate at Spokane, Wash, and has 
taken over quarters in the Terminal Building. 

The Kronlund-Sinclair Co., makers of upholstered 
furniture, has moved into a fine new factory building 
at Tacoma, Wash. T. A. CHURCH. 





SPANISH LIVING ROOM FOR THE SMALL HOUSE 


From a display by Miller & Rhodes, Richmond, Va. 
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WHO’S WHO 


IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page. 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


GeorGE J. Burrison, Upholstery Buyer, Stix, Baer 
Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Began as stock boy in the 
drapery and curtain departments of Gimbel Bros., 
Philadelphia, in 1912. After several years, went to 
S. Kann’s Sons & Co., Washington, D. C., for a time, 
and then returned to_ Philadelphia as assistant buyer at 
Snellenburg & Co. Later, assistant buyer at the Palais 
Royal, Washington, and after several years went West 
to take the position of assistant buyer with The Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co. in St. Louis. Two years later, in 
the downstairs store, which was separated from the 
upstairs department, Mr. Burrison was put in charge 
of the drapery and curtain departments. Later, the 
downstairs rug department was put in his charge and 
in the year following, a lamp department was started 
under his direction. This was seven years ago, and 
Mr. Burrison has now been promoted to the buyership 
of the upstairs department, succeeding upon Mr. Har- 
rison’s promotion to a merchandising position. 

L. J. THoLEN, Upholstery, Lamp and Floor cover- 
ing Buyer, Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Began 
as errand boy with The Luther Kile Wall Paper Co., 
Ft. Wayne, and joined Wolf & Dessauer in 1912 as a 
helper in the workroom, subsequently being given 
charge of the window shade department as buyer; 
following this he became outside salesman and contract 
man for home furnishings—draperies, etc., and three 
years ago was appointed buyer of draperies and lamps. 
In April of this year, he added the floor coverings. 

Witt1am G. Kastosk1, Upholstery and Floor 
Covering Buyer, The Steinbach Co., Asbury Park, 
N. J.—Started with The Curran Dry Goods Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., remaining 9 years as salesman; 
then with The Boston Furniture Co. in a similar 
capacity for 4 years. Became buyer of draperies and 
floor coverings with The Porteous & Mitchell Co., 
Norwich, Conn., remaining for a period of four years; 
and then becoming floor covering buyer with The 
Hampson, Mintie & Abbott Co., Inc., of Waterbury, 
Conn. After 3% years in this position, became buyer 
of draperies and floor coverings with The Scranton 
Dry Goods Co., Scranton, Pa., remaining with them 
3% years, and now for 2% years drapery and 
floor covering buyer for The Steinbach Co. 

N. E. Souper, Drapery and Upholstery Buyer, Fair 
Department Store, Anderson, Ind.—Began with The 
John Kelly Co., Anderson, Ind., with practical work- 
room experience, including the making and hanging 
of window shades, cutter and designer in the drapery 
workroom and salesman of rugs and draperies. After 
three years, took charge of the rug and drapery 
department of The Fair Department Store. 

Mrs. I. SHERMAN, Upholstery Buyer, L. H. Field 
Co., Jackson, Mich.—Prior to assuming this position, 


a year and a half ago, had been assistant to the 
decorator in the same store, there gaining valuable 
experience under competent instruction, and still as 
buyer takes a lively interest in decorative work, talking 
at women’s clubs, schools, etc.” Her department is 
credited with standing at the head, in a merchandising 
sense, of the group of stores of which it is a part. 

D. Gorvon, Upholstery Buyer, Sol. Klein, Chicago. 
—Began in 1904 as general helper with J. & J. Dobson, 
14th Street, New York. Five years later went with 
Joseph Wild & Co. and subsequently joined the staff 
of Wise Smith & Co., Hartford Conn.; on a visit to 
New York 18 months later, became inquisitive as to 
how A. I. Namm & Sons, Brooklyn, could sell a 
linoleum costing 90 cents at an advance of 7 cents a 
yard; applied for a salesman’s position in order to get 
the information, got it and at the end of two weeks 
resigned, but on being interviewed by one of the firm, 
remained with them for seven years, having charge 
of the workroom and outside‘staff, going after con- 
tracts and buying goods. In 1916, joined The J. S. 
Bailey Co., to buy for four stores with the prospect 
of more on a salary and interest basis. The death of 
Mr. Bailey caused a change in the business and 
Mr. Gordon then connected with Klein Brothers, 
Chicago, where he has been for the past 514 years. 

Guy V. Hatt, Upholstery and Floor Covering 
Buyer, Joske Brothers Co., San Antonio, Texas—First 
important position was assistant to the drapery buyer 
of The Orchard & Wilhelm Carpet Co., Omaha, Neb., 
remaining four years, and leaving this position in 
1907 to take a position as buyer with Younker Brothers 
Co., Des Moines, Ia., as rug and drapery buyer, 
remaining there for five years. Then joined The 
Harris Emery Co. of the same city, in a similar 
capacity for five years, going from there to Sanger 
Brothers, Waco, Texas, in the same capacity and for 
a similar period. Four years ago, assumed his present 
position where he is buyer and manager of draperies, 
oriental and domestic rugs, carpets and linoleums. 

Vincent P. Lyncu, Upholstery and Accessory 
Buyer, Batterman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Began in the 
upholstery business with H. C. F. Koch & Co., New 
York City, as messenger in the upholstery workroom, 
spending eight years in that department and becoming 
familiar with the various séctions of shades, awnings, 
draperies and furniture ; was transferred to the depart- 
ment being associated with all sections beginning with 
the brass goods and eventually becoming assistant 
buyer, remaining with the firm in all 17 years. Joined 
the staff of H. Batterman & Co., Brooklyn, 17 years 
ago, where he is at present buyer and manager of 
upholstery, pictures, mirrors, willow furniture, screens, 
cedar chests, etc. 








SOME EGYPTIAN FABRIC MOTIFS 


(See text on opposite page.) 
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Early Christian fabric motifs. 


FABRIC 


ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


III. EcGyptrian, PERUVIAN AND EaRLy CHRISTIAN. 


HILE there is no definite means of compre- 
hending early Peruvian civilization, it is very 
generally accepted that there were two important his- 
torical eras antedating that of the present day. 

The present era dates from the conquest of the 
country by Spaniards in the early 16th century. This 
followed the middle era, which embraced the rule of 
the Incas and this in turn was preceded by what may 
be called the Pre-Inca period. Of this period very 
little is known but from it there remain definite traces 
of the existence of large cities, of a civilization, a 
language, and a religion, claimed to be in some cases 
even more advanced than those of the Incas who 
succeeded them. 

The Inca Empire was founded by Manco Capac 
about 1000 A. D., who with his wife claimed to be 
children of the Sun, which was their supreme deity. 
He established certain forms of civilization, organized 


a government and, in all probability, profited by indus- 
trial developments which were autochthonous as well 
as by those in some way learned from other peoples. 

The opinion has been held by some archaeologists 
that in the remote past there was some form of land 
communication between the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. What is now Behring Strait may have 
been joined or there may have been a southern Pacific 
continent, which made possible a shorter water passage 
between southern Europe and southern America. This 
belief may in some measure be encouraged by the 
similarity existing between aboriginal invention and 
design, which have characteristics so markly related 
as to suggest that they must have sprung from either 
the same type of mind or the same type of environment. 

We find, for instance, a relationship between the 
textile designs of Peru and those of Egypt. The 
beginnings of design in each case consist largely of 
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successive bands or irregular wavy lines. To vary the 
monotony of a succession of similar lines, the weaver 
diversified his spacing and threw in an occasional broad 
line. Subsequently, the broad line constituted a temp- 
tation to add an ornament to its surface or to break 
it up with parallel cross lines. These ornaments, for 
such they must definitely be called, were suggested by 
the environment of the artists. They resembled con- 
ventionalized trees, flowers, leaves, squares, rectangles 
and crossed squares, hexagons, stars, over-lapping 
wave forms, birds, beasts, human beings. The orna- 
mented band gradually broadened and in time became 
a complete background on which for ornaments there 
appeared contrasting figures on an enlarged scale. 


It is interesting to note that the first life forms 
which appeared are not stationary but moving ; animals 
are fighting or obviously fleeing from.danger as in 
figures 7 and 28; scolding or on the defensive as in 
Fig. 4 or feeding as in Fig. 25. In a word, the incor- 
poration of a living figure introduced action as opposed 
to the perfectly static appearance of repeated geometri- 
cal forms, Similarly birds are walking as in figures 11, 
19 and 22, or feeding as in Fig. 44, or flying. 

It is not difficult to believe that the simple wave 
motion of Fig. 6, which is definitely Egyptian and the 
elaborated wave motion of Fig. 17, which is Peruvian, 
were the prototypes of the all-over pattern of Fig. 48, 
the resemblance being unmistakable. 


Egyptian and Peruvian fabric motifs. 
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Design motifs from 


In Fig. 39, the band second from the bottom 
bears a strong resemblance to the wave motif although, 
of course, conventionalization necessarily took liberties 
that destroyed portraiture. 

It might be difficult to trace the resemblance to a 
human being in the Peruvian example of Fig. 15, 
which appears to be simply a number of ornamented 
block-like forms, and yet if you compare the motif of 
Fig. 15 with that of Fig. 49, the latter showing a 
definite but grotesque representation of a man with 
head, arms, hands, legs and feet, a certain resemblance 
is discoverable. 

Whether the resemblance to a bird head in Fig. 47 


Ancient Egypt. 


is an accidental resemblance or-not would be difficult 
to say, but it is more than likely that this is anotner 
vague example of conventionalization. 

We are not of the opinion that conventionalization 
is responsible for the angular maze-like figures, which 
appear as separate motifs in Fig. 20, (Egyptian) and 
as an all-over pattern filling a panel as in Figs. 30, 54 
and 57, The square, the circle, and the eight-point 
star as forms of ornament, are found in a variety of 
historical examples, both woven and embroidered for 
the embellishment of articles of dfess. 

Remarkable liberties were taken in the creation 
of textile designs, apart from what we have already 
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referred to as conventionalization. In Fig. 4, for 
instance, we have a rabbit superimposed upon what is 
doubtless intended to be a representation of a grape 
vine. A somewhat similar motif is found in Fig. 25, 
the rabbit in this case depicted as climbing the vine 
and devouring the fruit. Conventionalization accounts 
for the use of the grape leaf in Fig. 2 as a motif to fill 
a square. It is hard to recognize the grape leaf in 
Fig. 51, yet it undoubtedly served as the basis for this 
highly-conventionalized figure. Indeed, it is more than 
possible that the vine-like tree of Fig. 31 is also a 
conventionalized representation of the grapevine as 
similarly tree-like forms found on the tombs in upper 
Egypt have bunches of grapes, which identify their 
origin but the leaves have lost the deep-cut edge 
serrations which divided the grape leaf into five 
elongated points, and are approaching a round appear- 
ance which could easily be varied into the leaf-shape 
of Fig. 31, and also of figures 50 and 53. 

There is also the possibility that these latter three 
figures may be a conventionalized form of the ivy vine, 
and it is rather an odd conceit to introduce the figures 
of a rabbit and two birds in Fig..53 as purely orna- 
mental figures that are in no sense perched upon the 
tree. 

This heart-shaped form of leaf is also found as a 
running ornament in the center of Fig. 55. It also 
appears in conjunction with the normal grape leaf in 
the corners of the outer square of Fig. 24, the spray 
which fills these corners consisting of a central grape 
leaf flanked on either side by the pointed leaf, which 
we find in figures 31 and 50. The points of the star 
of Fig. 56 as well as the center circle are ornamented 


with sprays, each composed of three branching leaves. 
In this case, however, the three leaves are definitely 
of a single family and are doubtless another form of 
the conventionalized grape leaf. 

In the alternating points of the star of Fig. 54, 
recourse is had to a single conventionalized grape leaf 
to furnish the ornament for the lower point shown in 
the fragment. 

It is but a step from the interlacing squares and 
angular forms, which cover the central field of Figs. 
30, 54 and 57, to the definite swastika form shown in 
Fig. 20, and the relationship between the swastika and 
the cross of Figs. 19, 35 and 37, is not hard to trace 
when we know the religious significance of the cross 
to the coptic weavers, who were Egyptian christians, 
and whose work in a great many cases symbolized their 
religious faith. 

That period which we know as Early Christian, 
simplified the rather involved designs of Egyptian and 
Peruvian textiles. The star, the square, the circle 
and the branching three-point leaf served as sufficient 
motifs for a variety of designs which depended for 
their effectiveness upon fine drawing and color con- 
trast rather than upon any form of life existing in 
flora or fauna. 

The introduction of the goose in Fig. 37, distinctly 
reminiscent of that found in Fig. 3, carries the 
relationship of pictorial representation, which flour- 
ished before the Christian era, over into that period 
which followed the adoption of a new calendar and a 
new epoch beginning with the first century A. D. 

Of the examples shown this month, Figs. 24 to 31 

(Continued on page 126) 


A section of the special order room in Mr. Chattin’s department at Fred’k Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 


























However one may argue, group buying and 
chain store distribution are established 


principles and things to reckon with. 


A LENGTHENING 


NE of the greatest developments in recent business 

years has been the growth and expansion of the 
group buying idea. The chain store is not strictly 
new, as a principle, but its growth in recent months 
has developed in directions that give a new complexion 
to the principle of group or cooperative buying. 

To get a comprehensive idea of how far the chain 
store idea may go, one has only to survey the growth 
and distribution of America’s pioneer chain—The 
Woolworth Store. It is true that this store has always 
operated on a low-price limit but when one examines 
the ramifications and diversities of a Woolworth stock, 
the advantage of the tremendous Woolworth pu-chas- 
ing power is inescapable. In the 
grocery field, the Atlantic & Pacific 
Stores, or the James Butler Stores 
furnish other examples of standard- 
ized purchasing and distribution while 
in the gasoline industry, there are 
easily a score of enterprises that have 
reduced distribution of gasoline to 
the consumer to a system that in 
every essential particular is exactly 
alike whether it is found along the 
Tamiami trail in Florida or beside 
the rock ribbed coast of Maine. 

Personally, we have been slow to accept the theory 
of chain store merchandising as it applies to the 
upholstery and drapery field. We have not been able 
to reconcile the thought that a hundred cases of 
cretonnes or the output of a damask mill could be 
contracted for by a central buying agency and dis- 
tributed on a quota basis to all of the stores in a wide- 
flung chain. It has seemed to us that each territory 
and each individual store had local conditions of 
preference that must be considered in the buying of 
goods for retail sale. 

Boots and shoes, ready-to-wear garments, hats 
and other commodities, in which the element of fashion 


In so far as the group store 
renders a satisfactory service 
to the buying public it is bound 
to be successful but any auto- 
cratic tendencies to coerce 
either its clientele or its 
sources of supply, will invite 
reactions that will lead to its 
downfall. 


SHADOW 


is an important sales factor, could, we believe, be 
handled on a group buying basis but we have not been 
able to quite figure out the same bulk advantages 
when applied to lace curtains, furniture and drapery 
“stuffs”, rugs or wallpaper, for while the element of 
style and fashion enters in some measure into the 
consideration of these things, they do not constitute a 
compelling influence that overrides personal preference 
and common sense. 

You might be able to sell a short bow-legged 
woman a knee length skirt because it is the fashion 
but you could not sell that same woman an easy chair 
that would keep her feet off of the floor—one of the 
reasons being that the skirt is a tem- 
porary possession that is discarded 
after a season’s use while the chair 
is intended to last for several years. 

But, however one may argue, 
group buying and chain store dis- 
tribution are principles that are now 
so firmly established that their rami- 
fications are things to reckon with, 
not against. 

In an article some months ago, 
we pointed out the advantage of 
cooperative selling as well as coopera- 
tive buying—the benefits that accrue from pooling 
merchandising theories and suggested that even some 
of the smaller g-oups of stores could take a leaf out of 
the book of the chain cigar store and have travelling 
window display men and sales instructors, whose duty 
it is to demonstrate and to promote the introduction 
of new merchandise. : 

Group buying has already introduced new princi- 
ples of purchasing practice. Undoubtedly, these are 
but a beginning. The chain store or the group store 
has problems peculiar to itself. Its methods of doing 
business have been planned to meet its own emer- 
gencies and its own needs. 
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In so far as the group store renders a satisfactory 
service to the buying public, it is bound to be successful 
but any autocratic tendencies to coerce either its 
clientele or its sources of supply, will invite reactions 
that will lead to its downfall. This is not a prophecy 
but a lesson drawn from the history of all autocracies. 





FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 124) 
are Coptic Egyptian of about the 3rd to 4th Centuries. 

Figs. 50 to 57 are also of the same origin and 
same period, as are Figs. 38, 40, 41, 42,43,45 and 46. 

Figs. 39, 44, 47, 48 and 49 are Peruvian fabrics 
from the tombs of ancient Ancona, in Peru. 

Figs. 32 and 37 have been drawn from various 
sources at Pompeii and Rome, representing in most 
cases fragments of wall paintings, which showed Early 
Christian costumes from which the designs of the 
materials could be redrawn. 

Fig. 34 is a direct representation of a material 
showing a white lozenge on a green ground from the 
Musee de Latran. : 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
See diagrams shown on this page are the cutting 

patterns of the drapery shown on page 127. This 
drapery embodies no new problem in cutting but in 
order to simplify the understanding of the pattern, 
the diagrams are given. 

The curved piece at the bottom of the four 
diagrams represents the damask panels of the over- 
drapery, two of them being employed. The diagram 
at the left top is the left-hand taffeta section of the 
drapery, which needs to be duplicated on the right, 
while the upper right-hand diagram is the center 
section and the piece directly below it is the tie back. 
The pieces are joined together and finished with a 
double hem at the top which enables the taffeta to be 
shirred upon the rod and then arranged into pleats 
while the two damask portions remain flat. By 
enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of these 
diagrams to three and one-eighth inches, the patterns 


made on the scale thus determined will fit a window 
five feet wide. 











THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above. 


















































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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INDIAN TRIBAL SYMBOLS IN FABRIC DESIGN 


Above are reproduced the tribal symbols and characteristics of fifteen tribes of American Indians, as 

follows: Blackfoot, Sioux, Crow, Zuni, Shoshone, Pomo, Navajo, Iroquois, Commanche, Ute, Arapaho, 

Cheyenne, Pueblo, Cherokee, and Hopi. The above six specimens are reprinted direct from dress silks, 

through the courtesy of the manufacturers, but there is no reason why similar symbols could not be used 
in upholstery fabric designs. 
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KNIFING THE FURNITURE BUSINESS 


T a furniture convention recently when the editor 

of this paper was privileged to sit in as a listener 
to some of the discussions concerning conditions in the 
furniture trade, utterance was given to the thought 
that exaggerated price advertising, had undoubtedly, 
a disturbing. effect upon the public mind. It was 
unnecessary for the speaker to make any specific 
application of the thought because practically every- 
one present could pin place, 
day and date to memories 
that bore out the truth of 
the thing the speaker re- 
ferred to. 

When we run across 
advertisements like the one 
reproduced on this page, we 
cease to wonder at a condi- 
tion which is said by men 
in the furniture business to 
be a deplorable one. This 
advertisement, published in 
an eastern city newspaper, 
during the same month as 
the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion we refer to, is one of 
the most astounding pieces 
of publicity that we have 
ever seen. 

On the face of it the 
statement that 464 suites of 
furniture are placed on sale 
for a period of three days 
at a uniform price of $295 
per suite when the values 
represented run all the way 
from $595 to $1,000, puts a 


tremendous strain on one’s 


Truly, it is small wonder that the furniture 
industry is in the doldrums. We do not know what 


faults may exist in the commodities advertised, neither 
have we any means of determining the fairness of the 
originally stipulated values, but outside of an absolute 
determination to discontinue business we can think of 
no circumstances that would contribute to such a 
wholesale debauchery of legitimate prices. 


Such an 
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figures contained in the 
advertisement, it takes but 
a little calculation to deduce 
the fact that for the sake of 
getting in hand $136,880, 
the advertiser is willing to 
sacrifice $359,500 worth of 
furniture, abandoning in the 
process merchantable values 
of $222,620—a cut in price 
of more than 60 per cent. 
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advertisement, if believed, creates an impression 
inimical to all legitimate, local furniture merchandise. 

It might suggest (1) That there was never any 
need for the establishment of the original prices, that 
they were inordinately high and unjustifiable on the 
basis of worth. 

(2) That to permit of such ruthless slicing of 
furniture values, there must have been in sales already 
made a tremendous mark-up and accrued profit. 

(3) The leveling of all distinguishing characteris- 
tics on these 464 suites to a single uniform price, 
establishes the lower price as a reasonably fair valua- 
tion for similar merchandise elsewhere. 

(4) Such an advertisement brings under suspicion 
all prices regularly asked by competing firms that are 
higher than those established by the advertisement. 

In our discussion we have made no reference to 
the credit feature quoted in the advertisement. Pre- 
sumably even the slashed prices must carry a sufficient 
sum to provide credit protection. This thought thcre- 
fore must also be kept in mind as bearing upon the 
soundness of the price appeal. 

To our mind, while an advertisement of this 
character is injurious to the retail furniture business 


as a whole, the principle injury is sustained by the 
firm whose wares form the substance of the adver‘ise- 
ment. Instead of being filled with amazement at ihe 
bargains represented, the thinking public must stand 
aghast at the enormity of the discrepancy between 
original stated values and the price now considered 
acceptable. 

We are not seeking to pillory an individual whose 
advertisement is thus held up to consideration. We 
have purposely obliterated identifying marks of both 
city and firm in order that we might point out, without 
prejudice to anyone, what was referred to by a con- 
vention delegate as one of the reasons why the furni- 
ture business of today was in such a deplorable 
condition. 





THE THOMAS STRAHAN PRIZES 


dbs STIMULATE the creative ability of American 

designers, the Art Alliance of America announces 
a wallpaper design competition for prizes amounting 
to $1,000 donated by the Thomas Strahan Co., the 
first prize being $400, second prize, $200, third prize, 
$150, fourth prize, $100 and three prizes of $50 each. 

The designs must reach the Art Alliance between 











Musées Rayaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. Dutch room of the seventeenth century. An illustration 
from C. R. Richards’ new book review on opposite page. 
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Museum of Art and Industry, Hamburg. Late Gothic room. An illustration from C. R. Richards’ new 
book reviewed below. 








February 11th and February 14th. 
meet on February 17th. 


The jury will 





IMPORTANT BOOK BY PROF. RICHARDS 
Shaw trade is deeply indebted to the activities of 


Charles R. Richards in the educational work for ! 


art in industry which he has stimulated throughout the 
museums of the country. i 

Mr. Richards is vice-president of the American 
Association of Museums and has recently» written a 
very illuminating book “Industrial Art and_ the 
Museum” published by the MacMillan Co. 

In the Fall of 1925, the author’s book “The 
Industrial Museum” was published. It embodied a 
study of European industrial museums. 

The new volume deals with a distinct kind of 
museum, the museum of industrial art, a term which 
relates to the production of things beautiful. Whether 
the thing is made by hand or machine, or both, is a 
matter of little importance to the subject. 

Mr. Richards has covered all the industrial art 
museums of Europe, and has brought his survey down 
to a very comprehensive study of industrial art 
museums in the United States. 





We have watched this development from its 
inception. We recall the time when there was no 
recognition for industrial art in the American museum. 
We recall thirty-five years ago, when all the American 
museums were mere repositories of fine art, so-called. 
Today, there are many American museums that are 
doing great work in the presentation of good styles, 


. good materials and good workmanship for the edifica- 


tion and encouragement of the artist. 
Mr. Richards’ book still further emphasizes the 
great interest in. the broad subject of art in industry. 
The illustration: above and that on the opposite 
page are representative of museum interiors abroad. 


- 





TWO HOUSES BY PERCY W. FRENCH 


iE ase town house and the ranch house of the oil 


magnate, Phillips, only recently completed, are 
beautiful examples, the latter being of the Spanish 
character. The Phillips’ estate is one of the great 
estates of the West, covering an area of several 
hundred thousand acres. The furnishings are by 


Percy W. French. Mr. French has done some very 
creditable work in his time, but nothing better than 
these two houses. 
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TWO VIEWS OF A STAGE SET.FOR A HOME .FURNISHINGS LECTURE IN A 
BUFFALO STORE 


See text on opposite page. 





In less than five minutes the selling could be changed from that shown on the opposite page to that shown above. 


A NEW IDEA 


E ARE all familiar with the attitude of mind 
that finds its best expression in either the state- 
ment that “there is nothing new under the sun” or 
“we have tried that and it did not work”, but we are 
not so familiar with the expression that “there is 
always a new way of doing an old thing”. 
Some months ago, when the firm of Flint & Kent, 


in Buffalo, were offered the opportunity of putting on 
a fashion show and lecture under the auspices of a 
New York fashion publication, Mr. Johnstone, the 


The furniture used in both displays were 
all selected from stock. 


IN LECTURE STAGING 


upholstery and decorative buyer, was_ sufficiently 
interested to make a trip to New York for the purpose 
of learning the general plan of the scheme. After the 
explanation had been given, he was so thoroughly 
convinced of its practical value to his department that 
he immediately took charge of the program relating to 
his department. 

On Mr. Johnstone’s floor, there are two skylights 
which create a natural, overhead lighting scheme and 
at this spot a stage was built up, using the platforms 


The slip covers were those used in the 
Dr. Shippen House at the Sesqui Centennial. 
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normally employed in the display of rugs. A back- 
ground was built around three sides with a fireplace 
and mantel at the rear and with this as a background 
two complete furnishing treatments were planned. The 
fashion show, which occupied four days, was com- 
pleted on Thursday night and by Friday morning, 
October 14th, the stage had been transformed into a 
furnished living room of early Colonial days. 

By great good fortune, Mr. Johnstone was able to 
obtain the window draperies and slip covers that had 
been used in the Dr. Shippen house at the Sesqui Cen- 
tennial. These were employed complete in the first 
setting and the slip covers were allowed to remain for 
the second setting, which was installed during the 
progress of the lecture. _ 

The plan called for two complete installations of 
furnishings, the session to open with one in place and, 
during the progress of the lecture, the first setting was 
to be removed and-the second one installed. 

To facilitate this, the second setting was installed 
Friday morning for a tryout and when everything had 
been perfected, the mahogany furniture which related 
the room to the federal Colonial period, together with 
the damask curtains and. decorated shades on the 
windows, the pictures, rugs and ornamental bric-a-brac, 
was removed and stored conveniently in an adjoining 


space. Then the early Colonial setting was installed 
and left there for the opening session of the lecture. 
At a given time, one setting was removed and the 
other put in its place, the process occupying not more 
than five minutes. Thus, the audience had a demon- 
stration of the relationship between the early and late 
Colonial or more properly speaking, the late Colonial 
and early American, and actually witnessed the transi- 
tion in furnishing from one period to another. 

Spotlights concealed in the skylight, picked out 
the windows in each room in such a way that it 
appeared that the light came through the windows and 
more than one of the assembled customers went to the 
window to look out, only then to discover the dummy 
character of the window. 

Whatever may have been the success of the 
fashion show on the preceding four days, there is no 
question of the success of the scheme as it related to 
Mr. Johnstone’s department for the display has been 
continued as a feature of his department and through 
its maintenance considerable business has resulted. 

From the illustrations shown herewith a very good 
idea of the display can be gathered. 

It is interesting to note also that all of the furni- 


-ture shown. was. selected from the stock carried by 


the department. 


A complete room. shown on the stage at Flint & Kent, Buffalo. See text above and on preceding page. 





































































Esert—L. F. Ebert, for the past four and a half 
years buyer of draperies and lamps for George Wyman 
& Co., South Bend, Ind., and prior to that with L. S. 
Ayres & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, has taken the position 
of upholstery buyer with The Morehouse-Martens Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, buying draperies, lamps, rugs and 
occasional furniture starting January lst. 

HarRIsON-BurRIsSON—David Harrison, for the 
past 10 years with The Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., 
St. Louis, and prior to that for 12 years with Mandel 
Brothers, Chicaga, has been promoted to the position 
of merchandise man over all the home furnishing 
departments in the store. Mr. Harrison is succeeded 
in the buyership of draperies and upholstery goods by 
George J. Burrison, who has had the buyership in the 
draperies, rugs and lamps in the downstairs store. 

STILLE—H. M. Stille has succeeded William 
Oliver as upholstery buyer with Whitthorne & Swan, 
Oakland, Cal. 

BisBEE—C. A. Bisbee, who for some years has 
been in charge of the drapery and lace curtain depart- 
ment of Mandel Brothers, Chicago, has been promoted 
to the merchandise office. His successor in the drapery 
department has not been appointed. 

BensoN—Harry E. Benson, has become associated 
with the drapery department of the Cannon Mills, 
New York. 

Fow.Ler—Charles S. Fowler has been appointed 
sole representative for Connecticut and Rhode Island 
and for the city of Fall River, Mass., for the American 
Glanzstoff Corp. 

Mr. Fowler was formerly with the Westerly 
Textile Co. i 

SuHivety—Mrs. E. Shively has been installed in 
charge of the upholstery department. opened by the 
Frank Dry. Goods Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wirkins—A. E. Wilkins, for the last eight years 
upholgtery buyer for Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Inc., 

Springfield, Mass., has resigned. Mr. Wilkins has 
very definite plans for the future, which he is not as 
yet prepared to announce. 

Katz—Bernard Katz sailed on the Aquitania 
December 7th for ten weeks European trip. He will 


WITH THE BUYERS: AND SELLERS 


visit England, Belgium, France, Germany and Italy. 

E..iott—John Elliott, of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corporation, sailed on the S.S. Berengaria Wednesday, 
November 23rd, to spend his usual time abroad. 

Ret_tty—Sanford T. Reilly, the well known rep- 
resentative of Ferguson Brothers Mfg. Co., is recover- 
ing from a severe attack of appendicitis. Mr. Reilly 
was operated on in the Brooklyn Hospital and accord- 
ing to last reports, is making very favorable progress. 

Lrevy—N. D. Levy after January 1, 1928, will act 
as general representative in the Metropolitan district 
for the Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 

Hart—Charles S. Hart has joined the selling staff 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Boston, with headquarters 
at their New York office, 230 Fifth Avenue. 

Giick—Joseph Glick, Secretary of A. Weiser 
Inc., will devote his time hereafter exclusively to the 
office in New York City. Sam Brecker will succeed 
Mr. Glick as Philadelphia Representative and will 
cover Pennsylvania, Maryland and the New England 
States. 

Grant—R. W. Grant has been transferred from 
the Boston office of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., to 
their selling staff at the New York office. 

S1ecrist—Daniel F. Siegrist has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the American 
Fabrics Co., to succeed A. G. Randall who has become 
associated with the Scranton Lace Co. 

Mr. Siegrist has been with the lace industry for 
the last sixteen years; with P. R. Wilson & Son for 
eleven years and as salesman for the American Fabrics 
Co. for the past five years. 

LicHTMANN—L. Lichtmann is now representing 
the Colonial Curtain Co., in Chicago territory with 
headquarters at 323 South Franklin Street. 

Linnrinc—G. W. Linning is now covering the 
territory west of Chicago for the Colonial Curtain Co. 
with headquarters at 323 South Franklin Street. 

LEIBERMAN—Fmil Leiberman, who has_ been 
upholstery buyer for The Jones Store Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., since January 1910, has resigned to become 


upholstery buyer for The Famous & Barr Co.,’ 


St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Louis Levy in this section 
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of the department. Mr. Leiberman begins his new 
duties on the first of the year. 

Murray—W. N. Murray, assistant to Louis Levy, 
merchandise manager of the home furnishings section 
of The Famous & Barr Co., has been transferred to 
Baltimore, succeeding as upholstery buyer, A. Delevie, 
drapery and rug buyer, who recently resigned from 
The May Co., in that city. 

O’Leary—W. D. O’Leary has joined the selling 
staff of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp. He will travel the 
main line of New York State and Canada beginning 
January 1, 1928. 

Bocert—R. D. Bogert, formerly with the Weston 
Company, is now with The Hornster Company, New 
York. He will travel through the Middle West. 

BrxLER—Charles E. Bixler, formerly drapery and 
upholstery buyer with A. V. Manning’s Sons, Trenton, 
N. J., has become associated with Kerr’s, Inc., and will 
specialize on contracts in connection with furniture, 
rugs, draperies, window shades, etc. 

Sotomon—lI. Solomon, since retiring from The 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation, has _ been 
abroad on an extended pleasure tour: He returned 
about three weeks ago. 

KUENEMANN—Harry Kuenemann, well known in 
our field as a designer of woven and printed fabrics, 
recently gave an exhibit of his work in conjunction 
with “Achievement Week” in his home town of 
Paterson, N. J. 

In addition to a number of pictures of important 
and historical points in and about Paterson, one of the 
most interesting things shown was the Lindbergh 
cretonne, designed by Mr. Kuenemann, and contain- 
ing Lindbergh’s picture and a sketch of his plane at 
three different points in his trip, that is, over New 
York, over Paris and over the ocean. 


Rocers—Mark H. Rogers of M. H. Rogers & Co., 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday, December 6th. 
Wo.Frr—A. Wolff, who has been upholstery 
buyer for B. Nugent & Bros. Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 
for the last 8 years, is to be promoted to the position 
of merchandise manager of the home furnishing 
departments. Mr. Wolff’s successor in the upholstery 
department has not yet been announced. 
WEINECK—F. F. Weineck, of Weineck-Kollinger 
Co., returns December 19th on the S.S. Columbus 
from an extended trip to France, Italy, Germany and 
other European manufacturing centers. 
THORNTON—J. Thornton, buyer of draperies and 
rugs in the basement upholstery department of The 
Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, has resigned to accept 


a similar position with The Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 


Goods Co., in that same city, succeeding to the position 
recently vacated by Mr. Burrison’s promotion. In 
assuming this position, Mr. Thornton is returning to 
associations formerly familiar to him as he left The 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co. 10 years ago. 


OBITUARY 


WALTER J. HAUSER 

O* THE 23rd of November, Walter J. Hauser, who 
for the last four years has represented the John 
Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., in the Mid-western 
district and previously acted as assistant buyer’in the 
drapery and upholstery departments of the Grote- 
Rankin Co., Seattle, died from penumonia in St. Louis. 
_ Mr. Hauser was taken ill in Louisville, but in the 
St. Louis hospital the doctors thought his recovery 
probable, but arthritis which attacked him in combina- 
tion with the penumonia, proved to be too much for 

his weakened condition. 
Mr. Hauser was a comparatively young 











man, and brother of S. M. Hauser, sales man- 
ager for the John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., 
who took the body to the family home in 
Ephrata, Washington. 


Louis SCHWARTZ 
C Is with regret that we record the death of 
Louis Schwartz, treasurer of the Mutual 
Trimming Co., Inc., New York, on December 
7th. Mr. Schwartz had been in the upholstery 
trimming business practically his entire busi- 
ness life and in 1922, together with his father 
and brother, founded the Mutual Trimming 
Co., Inc. He leaves a widow and one child, 
. Louis, Jr. 





This fabric is interesting because of its undescribably 
gorgeous colorings. It is called Ratio and is in the 
line of the Spowers-Whiting Co. 
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MAR hoe 


Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator. 


MONKS CLOTH IN WAFFLE CHECK PATTERN 
GPECIALIZING in the converting of popular-priced 
curtain fabrics, The Earl Warren Masden Co., 
Inc., are offering the trade important fabrics on a 
quantity basis. Two of these in particular are a 
16-ounce Monk’s Cloth in a waffle check pattern, and 
a special 50-inch Rep. 
The firm represents The Aurora Bleachery & Dye 
Works, and act as brokers 
for The Dallas Cotton 


A NEW VALANCE 

A VERY attractive 17 inch valance of cotton velours to 

sell by the yard has just been brought out by the 
Piedmont Plush Mills. It has a four inch tapestry 
border across the top and a three inch fringe on the 
scalloped edge. Its serviceable character will readily 
appeal to the public and it should enjoy a big demand, 
particularly as it is offered at a popular price. The 
company has just brought 
out a cotton velours for 





Mills of Dallas, Texas. 
They are represented on 
the Coast by Mayer Bros., 
750 Forty-second Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. ; in the 
Philadelphia- Metropolitan 
section by E. H. Burns, 
1237 Atwood Rd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and in St. 
Louis by H. A. Klyman; 
Chicago and Northwestern 
territory is covered by E. 
W. Masden, personally. 


HOENINGSBERGER 
SHOWS INNOVATION IN 
FURNITURE COVERING 


AN iNNovation for the 
coming furniture mar- 
ket is being shown by 
A. Hoeningsberger, con- 
sisting of a pictorial and 
human figure, linen frize 
fabric of a width that 
enables the manufacturer 
to take a complete full 
length sofa back without 
repetition of the pattern. 
The central grouping 
of the composition shows 
a man and a woman rest- 
ing in the foreground of a 
landscape, back of which 
are seen hills and castles, while the balance of the 
width is composed of trees and foliage with vistas of 
distant landscapes. For the cushions of a davenport 
and for the backs of smaller pieces, the- central figure 
only is used and the material is furnished in sets con- 
sisting of four cushion pieces (27” x 26”), one chair 
back (27” x 30”), and one davenport back (60” x 30”). 
The firm can also supply a suitable frame with which 
the fabrics may be used. 








A Chinese Lamp, using as a base a Buddha of the Ming 
period shown by Ludlow & Miner. 


automobile work which 
looks and feels like mohair. 
The coloringsareexcellent. 


NEW SCREEN AND 
TABLE COVERING USED 
BY FERGUSON BROS. 


QyeE of the features that 
make attractive several 
items in the line of The 
Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. 
is the employment of 
what they call a metallic 
brocade; a material that 
has all the appearance of 
a very fine corded silk. It 
is washable, impervious to 
ink or coffee stains and 
other accidental deface- 
ments, and has an attrac- 
tive quality that, for 
screens, card tables, and 
other plain surfaces, is 
surpassingly rich. 

In many items of the 
line, there is such a 
definite upward trend in 
quality that they are 
employing the finest of 
figured veneers and inlays 
and are sparing no pains 
to produce furniture occa- 
sional pieces of a quality 
that will associate with the furnishings of the finest 
homes. 





MADE-UP VALANCES 
SoMETHING new in made-up window valances is 
being offered by The Curtain Shop, Lynn, Mass. 
The firm maintains no salesmen and are developing 
a strictly mail-order business in order to keep over- 
head low. 
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S. D. Forbes, head of the firm, has had both 
wholesale and retail experience, having been for 
12 years a manufacturer under the name of Moulton 
Forbes Co. in Boston, and for 9 years has been doing 
retail decorative work in the vicinity of Lynn. 

The workroom facilities developed in connection 
with the retail business, are now to be extended on a 
trade basis to other retailers. 

Samples and cuts are sent to buyers who may 
make up their own orders, which will be put through 
the factory on the basis of a quantity turnover. 


A STRIKING LAMP 

T'HE demand for good lighting has gone far beyond 

the commercial. People today think just as much 
about their lighting effects as their furniture. In one 
of the department stores in New York, the lamp-shade 
buyer, who is also the upholstery buyer, sells lamps 
up to $800 apiece. We illustrate one of the Ludlow 
& Minor pieces, thirty-two inches high, bronze base, 
holding an antique Buddha in green pottery, Ming 
period. The shade is of hand-loomed Chinese silk, 
and the light-pull of amethyst and jade; it will retail 
for about $700. 

A NEW RUCHING EDGE 

Q)NE of the new items in the lace curtain field is the 

incorporation of a colored ruching edge on the 


NEWS GF 


THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE DARLINGTON 
FABRICS CORP. 


[N THEIR new location at 180 Madison Ave., The 

Darlington Fabrics Corporation have a splendidly 
furnished floor, providing every department of the 
business with enlarged facilities and segregating the 
main office, shipping department, private offices, gen- 
eral salesroom and private salesrooms into separate 
rooms, all of which are entered from a corridor that 
traverses three sides of the floor. 

From the elevator, this corridor stretches away 
into an entrance hall, carpeted with oriental rugs and 
leading up to the Information Desk. A right-angle 
turn passes the various private salesrooms, which face 
the Madison Ave. side of the building, and another 
right-angle turn passes the private offices and the 
general office. The rectangular space enclosed by this 
corridor is the Receiving, Stock and Shipping Depart- 
ment with access to freight elevators and a complete 
freight service. 

The Darlington Fabrics Corporation comprises 
the interests of John W. Henson & Co., Inc., formerly 
of 141 Fifth Ave., and of The National Fabric Cor- 
poration, (purely a producing organization, and not to 
be confused with other firms of a somewhat similar 
name), operating The Darlington Textile Co., Inc., at 


THe 


Chauteau curtains of filet or madras and on the ruffled 
net curtains made by the Chester Lace Mills, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

The ruching is separately made as a ribbon-like 
edge attached to an ornamental open work insertion, 
which in turn is attached to the edge of the frilled 
curtain or ruffled net, thus creating a touch of color. 
It may be obtained with blue, rose, green, orchid, gold 
and Egyptian ruching edges. 


MORSE, DRISCOLL, HUNT & CO.’S LINE 
‘THRouGH their foreign connections, Sturzenegger & 
Tanner & Co., St. Gall, Switzerland, Morse, Driscoll, 
Hunt & Co., Inc., are showing a most complete range 
of Swiss point curtains, piece goods and novelty 
madras curtains for Spring delivery. 

This firm’s complete line embraces over 100 new 
styles both foreign and domestic, and contains ideas 
which are quite new in this country. They have also 
added to their range of flat curtains. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF SCREENS 
(ver two hundred different screens in various treat- 
ments such as florals, Venetians, period, hunting 
and so forth, are on display at the show rooms of the 
Roman Art Screen Co., Inc., New York, and the line 
is being constantly increased. 


INDUSTRY 


Pawtucket, R. I., and The Pinoca Mills, Inc., at Paw 
Creek, N. C. On December Ist, both of these firms 
have been succeeded by The Darlington Fabrics Cor- 
poration, under which name their several interests 
have been consolidated, thus combining in a single 
name interests and personalities that have already been 
associated—one as a producing organization, the other 
as a sales organization for some considerable period 
of time. 


A. W. BAYLIS CO. TO REMOVE 
Tue A. W. Baylis Co. will shortly remove to their 
new location, 180 Madison Ave., corner of 34th 
Street. 

At this address, the firm have taken the entire 
20th floor, which, having windows on three sides, is 
particularly adapted to the firm’s plans in laying out a 
comprehensive and up-to-date office and showroom 
floor, providing for lighted show-case display and 
segregated display spaces which afford buyers con- 
venience and privacy. 

The domestic lines of this firm, which are all 
styled in their New York offices, are produced by 
four North Carolina mills, for whose products they 
are sole distributors. Three of these mills are under 
one ownership and have developed their manufacturing 
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facilities along lines which give them complete control 
over such contributory processes as spinning, carding, 
dyeing, winding, mercerizing, etc. The loom equip- 
ment is thoroughly up-to-date, and in jacquards covers 
a flexibility of manufacture from goods 18-inches wide 
up to 100-inches. 

In the import division of The A. W. Baylis Co., 
which absorbed James McKendrick & Co., and estab- 
lished the James McKendrick Department, is a direct 
agency division representing many widely-known and 
important manufacturers in England, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Local sales offices are maintained in Boston, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, while seven men travel from 
the New York office to cover other territories in addi- 
tion to the four men assigned to the Metropolitan 
district and the home office trade. 


ALEXANDER & MORTON, INC, AND MORTON SUN- 
DOUR CO., INC. TO COMBINE 

Hituexrto the products of Alexander & Morton, Inc., 

have been handled for the American trade under 
two separate divisions and at two different sales 
offices; fabrics sold in quantity for the department 
store trade being handled by Morton Sundour Co., 
Inc., at 354 Fourth Avenue, while fabrics for the 
decorative trade have been sold under the name of 
Alexander Morton & Co., Inc., 70 West 40th Street. 

On and after January Ist both of these dis- 
tributing companies will be organized into one and 
will trade under the name of Morton Sundour Co., 
Inc., the entire line being consolidated at 70 West 
40th Street, where the firm occupy three complete 
floors. 

The full range of new lines will be on display at 
this address beginning January Ist. 


NOVEL PACKING OF DRAPERY FABRICS 

J] orpeER to place their products on the market in a 
manner which would attract attention, the Pharaoh 

Drapery Company, Inc., of New York have placed 
their draperies in boxes from which an opening 
in the shape of a window with the bars and sill simu- 
lated is cut in the center of the cover. The drapery 
material is displayed through the opening in such a 
manner that it appears to be hung at the window. 

An added feature is that the material itself is 
entirely protected from shop-wear and damage from 
handling. Transparent Cellophane, a product of the 
Kk. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, forms the 
“vlass” for the cover window. 


BIRGE TAKE SELLING AGENCY OF BLAKE WALL 
PAPER MILLS 
[t 1s RevorteD that M. H. Birge & Sons Co., has taken 
over the selling agency for the products of the 
Blake Wall Paper Mills, South Bend, Ind. 
Ludwig L. Blake, of this company, well known as 


an artist and colorist in the wall paper manufacturing 
field will become active in the Birge organization. His 
flair for the unusual in design will be in evidence not 
only in the Birge line but in the enlarged line to be 
made by the Blake Wall Paper Mills. 


JOHN BROMLEY & SONS TO HAVE N, Y. OFFICE 
QwIinc to the retirement of their selling agent, J. R. 
Shoaff & Co., from active business after December 
3lst, John Bromley & Sons, Inc., announce that they 
will establish and maintain their own sales department 
and display rooms for the exhibition and distribution 
of their floor covering products at the present location 
in the Textile Building, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MANSURE TO ESTABLISH CLEVELAND SHOWROOM 
Tue E. L. Mansure Co. are planning to establish a 
display room, sales office and stock, in the city of 
Cleveland. The firm have leased quarters in one of 
the fine buildings in the heart of the city, and will 
maintain there a complete stock service for the con- 
venience of decorators and merchants in the prosperous 
territory of which Cleveland is a convenient center. 
Announcement of the address will be made later. 
NEW PARTNERSHIP FORMED 
Hersert GARDNER and A. D, Faxon have formed a 
partnership which will later be incorporated. They 
will act as sole selling agents for the Shepperd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, with selling offices at 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


REMOVE N. Y. SALES ROOMS 
Tue New York salesrooms of the Derk Mfg. Co., 
have been moved from Union Square, to the 
Publishers Building, 30 West 33d Street, telephone 
Longacre 6724, in charge of Harry Herzfeld. 
OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 
A NEw office has been opened in Chicago by Fair- 
clough & Gold, Inc., Boston, at 208 South State 
Street, where the firm’s complete line of Bedford 
scrim will be on display. This new office is in charge 
of John H. Milne. 


THE Orinoka Mills have just opened new salesrooms 
for the Philadelphia territory in the Jefferson Build- 
ing at 1015 Chestnut Street. 





Tue New England Upholstery Supply Co. of Boston, 
have changed their name to the New England 
Plush Co. 


A LINE embracing all kinds of embroideries, including 

hand and machine crewel work, hand made tapes- 
tries, hooked rugs, special hand made fringes, edgings 
and tassels is being shown in the studios of Margit 
Hochsinger, Chicago. 











AN ATTRACTIVE BEDROOM BY J. G. VALIANT & CO., PHILA. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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RYER & CASHEL TO REMOVE 
‘ salesrooms of Ryer & Cashel will be moved 


January Ist to the fifth floor of ‘the building at 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 











WANTED—Mill line of upholstery fabrics for Metropolitan 
section, by experienced and responsible salesman, with 

established office, having large acquaintance with trade. 

Address “Metropolitan Section,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, well acquainted with furniture manufacturers, 
upholstery jobbers and department stores, would like to 

make connections with a mill. Nine years experience, age 30. 

City or traveling. Address “ABC”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, ten years experience upholstery and allied 

trades; six years with prominent converter of cretonnes, 
desires connection with established house for Chicago North- 
west territory. Address “Northwest Territory”, care The 
Upholsterer, 


LINES WANTED, upholstery fabrics and supplies. Sales- 

man, experienced, university graduate selling New York, 
New Jersey territories. Address “Supplies”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN WANTS tapestry and jac- 

quard mill lines, also frieses. Well known. Commission 
only, no advances wanted. Must have good line. Address 
“Successful”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Curtain agency for Northwest from manufac- 
turer that could carry stock in Minneapolis. Best references. 
Address “Curtain Agency”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN-—Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, well acquainted curtain buyers, look- 
ing for traveling position. Best references. Address “Illinois”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED with following among upholstery 

buyers of department stores, to carry a side line of auto- 
mobile seat covers. State territory covered. Address 
“Covers”, care The Upholsterer. 


AVAILABLE AFTER JANUARY 1, for any territory in the 

Eastern states, salesman, with splendid following in drapery, 
upholstery and interior decorative trades. Invites correspon- 
dence with high grade manufacturers or importers. Address 
“Splendid Following”, care The Upholsterer. . 


SALESMAN desires connection with reliable upholstery 

jobber or manufacturer to call on department stores and 
furniture manufacturers in New York and vicinity. Address 
“H. H.”, care The Upholsterer. 


OPPORTUNITY for interior decorator in New England 

department store, only thoroughly experienced and competent 
person will be considered. Address, Denholm & McKay Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN desires position with jobber of upholstery 
fabrics. Experienced. Address “Experienced”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN traveling Pacific Coast past four years, with 
novelty curtain lines, wants strong non-conflicting line. 
Bedspreads, lightweight draperies or India prints preferred. 
Line must be right and priced to be attractive to quantity 
buyers. Address “Pacific Coast”, care The Upholsterer. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE of important Eastern job- 

ber and importer of drapery and upholstery fabrics, is open 
for a change January 1. Have large, long established, personal 
following among the furniture manufacturing, retail drapery 
and decorating trade in the Chicago and Milwaukee market. 
Have had present connection ten years and enjoy a good 
revenue. A representative house can secure active, progressive 
representation, Address “Milwaukee”, care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—To represent prominent manufae- 

turer of upholstery trimmings and edgings on straight 
commission basis. Sample line weighing ten pounds, can be 
carried in conjunction with non-conflicting line. Give age, 
references, experience and exact territory covered. Address 
“Manufacturer 1109”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN to carry India Print bedspreads 
as side line. Middle West and New England territories. 
Address “India Prints”, care The Upholsterer. 


PARTNER WANTED—Salesman with capital to connect 
with established New York City firm, manufacturing 

interior decorative embroideries, table sconces and wall 

banners. Address “Wall Banners”, care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS in the fifties, just off Fifth 

Avenue, (New York), established twenty years, with 
exclusive clientele, wishes to sell their business and stock. 
Address “Fifth Avenue”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, with established reputation in the New York 
market among jobbers, department stores, resident offices, 
chain stores, mail order houses, manufacturers and exporters, 
desires direct lines on commission, small guarantee essential. 
Address “Energetic Representation”, care The Upholsterer. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY, 18 East 4lst Street, 

New York, has opening for a manager of an interior deco- 
ration department in a Pennsylvania department store. 
Address “Agency”, care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, calling on jobbers and 
department stores in Baltimore, Washington and the South, 
desires a first class upholstery trimming line or a manufac- 


turers’ line of drapery goods. Address “Baltimore”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—To sell, as a side line, to retailers 

and jobbers, medium and better grade novelty runners, mats, 
wall banners and cushions. Manufacturer offers liberal com- 
mission. Territory, Middle West, South and Coast. Address 
“Novelty Runners”, care The Upholsterer. 


PRACTICAL WOMAN, capable of managing small interior 

decorating or drapery department, art training, and 
experience, and technical training in workroom management, 
and merchandising, desires position in eastern Massachusetts, 
about January fist. Address “Practical Woman”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
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POSITION WANTED—Man 30, married, with five years 
experience with cretonne converter, desires position, either 
inside or outside, salary basis. At present employed with 
converter. Address “S. S.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry complete line of up to the 
minute novelty. curtains, imported curtains, and sash cur- 
tains in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. Wel] established 
house. Commission basis. Address “Sash Curtains”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—LINOLEUM display fixture. Twelve foot 
Multiplex linoleum wall display fixture with 30-36 x 72” 
doubleface wings, complete ‘with attachments. - Many wings 
are fitted with current linoleum patterns. Address “Display 
Fixture”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR LEASE—Rug and drapery department, cash department 
store. Rapidly growing Ohio industrial city, 100,000 popula- 
tion. Address “Rug Dept.”, care. The Upholsterer. 
EXPERT DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER desires 
position with firm- doing large volume high grade work. 
Understands all branches of the business. For details as to 
salary, references, etc., address “All Branches’, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, well acquainted through Middle West, wants 
opening with manufacturer of draperies or drapery 
materails; must be first class house. Address “Opening”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, well acquainted with the 
department stores and decorators throughout the United 
States with an established clientele, wishes to become asso- 
ciated with a house of standing quality. Address “Quality”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR. SALE—Percival Collins of Seattle, and previously of 
Philadelphia, died the latter part of October. His interior 
decorating and upholstering business has for many years had 
a high class clientele, and is firmly established as being of the 
highest rank in the Pacific Northwest. The sample line of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics is carefully chosen from the 
finest obtainable in the Eastern markets and is one of the 
largest on the Coast. The furniture has been well selected. 
The character of:this business and stock.can be learned from 
any salesman in this line accustomed to making the Coast. 
The personnel of his establishment, with him many years and 
of proved ability would be available to his successor. His 
estate will sell the establishment as a going business for a 
consideration of approximately $12,500, Address: Executor 
of Percival Collins Estate, care of Howard A. Adams, Attor- 
ney, 1604 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
LINES WANTED—Mohair, jacquards, plain velours. I have 
called on the upholstered furniture manufacturers in the 
central states for the past fifteen years and have a following 
among this trade. I am interested in direct mill representation 
to this trade on commission basis only, and can guarantee my 
accounts. Have a man representing me in Chicago, but con- 
sidering representation over the entire country. My past 
records should warrant this, also my knowledge of this trade. 
Address “Mohair”, care The Upholsterer. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE WANTED by promi- 
nent jobbers of imported drapery fabrics for Southern 
territory; experienced representative acquainted with the 
decorative trade and better department stores. Apply stating 
full particulars which will be treated strictly confidential. 
Address “Better Stores”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Well known and with large following among 
the retail and jobbing trade from St. Louis, west including 
Pacific coast, would like to connect with curtain or overdrape 
manufacturer desiring representation in either Middle West or 
Pacific coast. Absolute A-1 trade references as to ability, 
acquaintance, etc. Address “Well known”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN, for satisfactory 
reasons, desirous of making a change; lifetime experience 
in all branches of the trade, exceptional ability. For the past 
twelve years have acted in the capacity of workroom foreman; 
accustomed to handling large forces and executing high class 
work; A-1 references. Address “Lifetime Experience”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURER desiring sales agent for department 
stores or particular trade, can be given thorough representa- 
tion in greater New York by energetic young man having 
established office. Address “Sales Agent”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED DRAPERY CUTTER; 
one who understands estimating, designing for residences, 
hotels and theatres. Chicago firm. Address “Drapery Cutter”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—NEW YORK MANUFACTURER, who makes 
complete line of ruffle curtains, flat curtains, and lace panels. 
Have established trade for six years in the entire South and 
Southwest, amongst the best department stores. Address 
“Lace Panels”, care The Upholsterer, 





SALESMAN WANTED acquainted with department store, 
drapery and upholstery trade in Middle West, South and 
Southwest. Specialty line of drapery and upholstery materials. 
direct from mill. Address “Direct”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with following in the Metropolitan district 
selling to the upholstery and dry goods, jobbers and 
retailers, also furniture manufacturers, twelve years experience, 
wishes to connect with reliable house. Jack Lesan, 104-15 
Washington Ave., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 
are you looking for new representation. on the Pacific Coast? 
If so, communicate ‘with me; ‘best references furnished. 
Address “California”, care The Upholsterer, 
FOREMAN WANTED for novelty curtain factory. Good 
man only need apply. Write stating experience, etc. Style 
Curtain Co., 352 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
CONTRACT SALESMAN—Experienced in residence and 
theatre work, estimating, designing, cutting and sketching, 
at present employed. Services available at once. Address 
“Available”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A twelve foot Smyrna rug loom. 
“Smyrna”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS WORKROOM MANAGER by 
interior decorator who has the practical experience to 
assume the responsibilities of a large workroom. At present 
in charge of the production department of a prominent 
decorating establishment. Services available within two weeks. 
Address “Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL LINE tapestry for Pacific Coast, also mill 
line plain cotton velours. Ten years experience selling this 
territory. A. M. Meakes, 262 N. Crescent Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 


Address 





WELL KNOWN DRAPERY SALESMAN 


to call on larger retailers in central and midwestern territory 
REQUIRED BY A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER of a 
comprehensive and competitive line of silk drapery fabrics. Must 
be experienced in the better variety of goods and have a large 
acquaintance and distinct following with the buyers. Excep- 
tionalh opportunify. Address “Prominent Mfr.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


with following among drapery studios in Eastern and 
Western states to handle a fast selling line of 
THEATRICAL DRAPERY FABRICS on commission 
basis; can be carried as side line. Fullest co-operation, 
liberal commission, Write experience and territory now 
covering. Address “Theatrical”, care The Upholsterer. 








Salesmen Wanted to Represent Prominent 
Damask Manufacturer 


In Kansas and Chicago. Must be high class experienced 
men. State territory covered, references, etc. Apply by 
letter only. Darlington Fabrics Corporation, 180 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 








CREDIT MANAGER WANTED 


BY FIRM OF IMPORTERS AND 
JOBBERS OF DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Applicants must be familiar with trade 
accounts. Those with importing experience 
will be given preference. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for reliable man. Apply, giving full 
experience to “Credit Manager”, care The 
Upholsterer. 














